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A moving story 


By Ray and Tricia Hawthorne 
Franklin, Tasmania 

In Earth Garden 40 we told of buying land and our 
reasons for moving from Western Australia to Tasmania 
— one extreme to another. Now six months on, we 
would like to share with you some of our experiences at 
‘‘Hayfield’’. 

But firstly we should relate our experiences in 
moving such a long way. We agonised over whether to 
take all our possessions (furniture, household goods, 
tools, etc), most of them, or very few of them. It was 
obvious that a lot of our possessions were personal 
treasures which had to be taken and that tools would be 
useful on the farm and difficult to replace. So we settled 
on most. This to our amazement totalled 30 cubic 
metres, or a full shipping container. 

We got several quotes from the usual sources to do 
a total move. They were talking in thousands of dollars 
and that was just not on. We discovered by a stroke of 
luck that you could hire your own personal shipping 
container from State-Ships. The deal is: you get a large 
rental truck or truck contractor to pick up the empty 
container from the wharf, take it away, load it and return 
it to the wharf. The shipping company then ships the 
container to its destination and you reverse the trucking 
operation at the other end. 

All this can be done for less than half the price we 
were quoted by the removalists. It turned out cheaper in 
our case for a truck contractor to deliver the container 
on a semi on a Friday afternoon, leave the trailer over 
the weekend for us to load, then pick up the trailer on 
Monday to return to the wharf. It would have been more 
expensive to rent a truck for the four days. 

Our property was at Toodyay, 80km north east of 
Perth. We were 17km from town and 3km along.a dirt 
road — it was this stretch of 3km which led to our 
downfall. It was the middle of September, we’d had a 
late start to the season, but had had quite a lot of rain 
since June 1. On the Thursday night before the arrival of 
the truck we were all packed up and raring to go. Then it 
began to rain, and rain, and rain! At 11 am on Friday it 
was still raining, so we rang the transport company to 
postpone his arrival as the road was very boggy and the 
creek had cut it in two places. 

An hour later, with rallying help and encouragement 
from our friends, we rang the transport company to 
reverse our decision. The plan was that with the help of 
a dozen friends and 4WD vehicles, we were to ferry all 
our furniture and possessions to the trailer parked 
safely on the bitumen road. 

The truck arrived at 3.35 pm. We met the driver at 
the bitumen, explained the situation and suggested we 
leave the trailer there. He suggested we inspect the 
road. His effusive assurance that ‘‘She’ll be right mate” 
blinded us to the reality of the situation. We’re not 
passing the blame, because we desperately wanted him 
to get through. The alternative may have been possible, 
but would have been a nightmare! 

In retrospect, it is quite obvious that we should have 
insisted that he stay on the bitumen road because at 


3.45 pm the semi-trailer was bogged to the axles. 
Anyone who has had a normal vehicle bogged knows 
that sinking feeling (sorry), but to have a 15 ton semi 
bogged is diabolical. You feel so useless. Any attempts 
to jack up an axle to put planks under, the wheels 
resulted in the huge truck jack disappearing down into 
the mud. It was so futile. 

The only answer was to get the assistance of a local 
farmer and his big tractor. An hour later, much to our 
relief, the powerful tractor arrived and, with nonchalant 
calm, the farmer proceeded to connect the tractor to the 
truck with huge chains. Two minutes later the tractor 
was bogged too. Can you imagine how we felt? In case 
you can’t, we felt sick. The farmer seemed unperturbed 
and said he’d better get another tractor. 

When the second tractor arrived and was hooked up 
(with Ray driving the front tractor), all engines roaring 
and mud flying everywhere, the whole train started to 
move very slowly — not forward, but sort of sideways. 


- After what seemed like ages, the semi was at last ona 


firmer patch of ground. By this time it was dark and a 
decision had to be made about what to do next. With 
some of the worst road yet to come, all agreed that the 
semi could go no further and, as the farmer said, we’d 
have to leave our things on the farm until the road dried 
out, possibly in November! 

After several abortive attempts to turn the huge 
semi around on the narrow dirt (now mud) road, we 
decided to call it a night and try again first thing in the 
morning. Remarkably through all this nobody had 
hysterics, but plainly the situation pleased no one. 

We woke at first light to find that the rain had eased. 
Not long after arriving at the scene, the farmer arrived 
and after the usual pleasantries we began work. To cut 
short the story of the next four hours, the only way to 
turn the semi around was to drag and push it sideways 
and virtually turn it on the spot. It was a hair-raising 
manoeuvre, cutting up the road and the surrounding 
bush badly. 

Once the semi was facing the opposite direction we 
still had the problem of traversing the boggy, badly cut 
up section we had come through. To do this the farmer 
got an enormously long, 20mm thick wire rope, hooked 
it on to the front of the semi, drove through the boggy 
section and hooked the other end of the cable onto the 
tractor, taking up the slack. His words to the truckie 
were ‘‘give it hell’’. This he did! The next few minutes 
defy description except to say that the semi got 
through. We waved him farewell (Ray swears his 
gesture was friendly), warmly thanked the farmer who 
refused to take anything for his trouble, and stood there 
feeling quite sick. We’d lost! 

After scraping off the mud, having hot drinks and 
food, we began to weigh up the pros and cons of our 
two choices, that is, to stay at Toodyay and mark time, 
possibly until November, or to go ahead to Tasmania 
with the few basic necessities we could cram into our 
van. It didn’t take us long to decide on the latter. It was 
the more positive thing to do. 

After contacting the new owners of the property, we 
spent the rest of the day and most of Sunday packing all 


our things into the shed, with the promise that we would 
remove them as soon as the road dried out. 

We said an emotional farewell to our friends and 
before leaving contacted the local council to report the 
damage to the road. They told us that nothing could be 
done until the road dried as their vehicles would get 
bogged too. f 

Leaving all those hassles behind, we set off in 
remarkably good spirits on our new adventure. We had 
an enjoyable trip across the Nullarbor, but it was very 
depressing to see the bushfire damage as we drove 
through the Clare Valley and the Adelaide Hills. We 
stayed a week in Melbourne visiting our families before 
catching the ferry to Tasmania. 

The ferry arrived in Devonport at 10 am. It was great 
to be on this lovely island. The drive south took longer 
than we expected and we didn’t arrive at ‘“‘Hayfield’”’ 
until nearly 6 pm. We’d heard reports of a hard winter 
with six inches of snow and a Iot of rain in recent weeks, 
so we were pleased to find the old house all in one 
piece, dry and sweet smelling. 

Never in the following 10 weeks before our things 
finally arrived did we regret the decision to come on, 
although trying to do just the basic things was 
extremely frustrating and slow going. With tools 
borrowed on a day-to-day basis, we started a vegie 
garden, determined to find out what would grow. We 
also made some minor repairs to the house and 
outbuildings. 

A week after we arrived we were given a hen and 
nine brand new chicks by a kind neighbour. They were 
irresistable and we quickly knocked together an A- 
frame to house them. In rapid succession we were then 
lent a milking goat with kid and two, week old bull calves 
to rear. The farm immediately came alive. It was 
possibly a classic example of doing too much too soon, 
especially under the circumstances. But with hasty 
patching we made homes where they would be warm 
and dry and soon got into a smooth and regular routine. 
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The empty container. 


The vegetable garden was extremely slow to start. 
Where seeds planted in the warm soil of WA were upin 
a couple of days, here it took a couple of weeks and we 
were poking about in the soil wondering where they 
were. It is still quite cold here in October (light snow fell 
on October 2) and things didn’t really start to take off 
until December. 

We had a marvellous summer with some beautiful 
days and the temperature only twice got above 30°C. 
We had some rain, which we thought was great, though 
by all accounts it’s been a lot drier than usual. We have 
successfully grown scarlet runner beans, sugar snap 
peas, beetroot, silver beet, radish, carrots, lettuce, 
garlic, rhubarb and tomatoes (although they’re still 
green yet!) and most of the common herbs. 

We’ve planted broccoli, cauliflower, brussels 
sprouts, parsnips, swedes and turnips for our winter 
veg and all seem to be thriving. On a farm there is never 
any shortage of organic material and we have six large 
compost heaps in action. We use hay stubble for mulch, 
cut from the hay paddock with a motor mower. It has no 
seeds and the chopped up pieces are easy to manage. 
We learnt a lot about mulching in WA’s hot climate and 
we continue to use it here, not only for moisture 
retention, but we believe it helps the soil life. By the 
way, blackberries and mushrooms abound here and 
free natural food can’t be bad! 

Our decision to come on was again justified when at 
the end of October, friends wrote to us with the bad 
news that the road was still impassabJe. Luckily in early 
November there was a period of two weeks of good 
weather and the Toodyay Council came to our aid, 
laying tons of gravel and repairing the road. They wrote 
to inform us that in their opinion it was now trafficable. 
After many long-distance phone calls arranging the 
details, Ray flew to Perth on November 18 by 
“Excursion 45’’, which we found was the cheapest way 
to fly, even cheaper than “standby”. Basically 
everything went well with loading, although it did rain 


The road in October. 


and pickup was delayed by a day to be on the safe side. 

At 6.30 pm on Thursday, December 8, the truck 
carrying the container roared up the road! There was 
some drama getting through the front gate and then 
almost tipping over, turning around to get back into the 
barn to unload; but two hours later the truck left with the 
empty container. It had been a big hassle from start to 
finish and quite frankly, we wouldn’t do it again. If we 
had to move so far, we would only take the bare 
essentials. ha 

Haymaking was a new and enjoyable experience for 
us. It was cut on Boxing Day in beautiful weather which 
kept up for the next four days. We got 506 bales off our 
five acre hay paddock. Ray’s parents were visiting for 
Christmas and with their help, using home-made sleds, 
we dragged in 280 of the bales (luckily, downhill), before 
a neighbour took pity on us and arrived with his tractor. 

Early in the New Year we were kept busy bottling 
fruit and making jams and syrups with local fruits while 
they were in season. We bottled tomatoes, plums, 
blackberries, raspberries, cherries and made 
blackcurrant and rosehip syrup and blackberry, 
raspberry, loganberry and blackcurrant jam. We’ve also 
made ginger beer, but that’s another story. 

It’s autumn now and we are having some lovely 
weather, with sunny days and cold nights. We’re 
spending time preparing for winter, bringing in loads of 
firewood from around the property where it has been 
cut and left to rot by previous owners. It will be several 
years before we have to harvest any of the trees from 
our forest. 

We had to give back the milking goat, but in her 
place have bought two two-year-old Saanen does and a 
doe kid. These, with the two calves, have formed an 
inseparable herd. It’s quite amusing and sometimes 
quite pathetic to watch their antics. As the calves and 
goats have different grazing habits and often get 
separated, this brings on a lot of bleating and bellowing, 
obviously meaning ‘‘You come over here’ — ‘‘No, you 
come over here.”’ 

Out of the nine chicks, there were six hens and 


Ray and his Mum with the haysled. 


three cockerels. The cocks we knocked on the head at 
four months and we hope the hens will start laying any 
time. 

We have joined The Organic Gardening and 
Farming Society of Tasmania, which is a marvellous 
organisation and very active. We attended the OGFS 
Organic ’84 Festival held at Richmond in March which 
was great. It was nice being in the company of so many 
like-minded people and we picked up many tips. 

By the time this article appears in print we will be 
experiencing winter. We don’t know whether it is going 
to be worse than we could imagine, or not half as bad as 
we think. Wish us luck! 


THE SQUIRT WORM 
By Noel Carr 

You can keep your European earthworms — they’re 
nothing but runts! Give me the big Aussie squirt worm, 
13 inches long when travelling and as big and as thick as 
your finger when retracted and ready to squirt. 

There are two kinds of native squirt worm. One lives 
on sand flats in coastal estuaries and is sometimes 
called the pump worm (good for catching whiting). Ours, 
which lives on the leaf mould floor in rainforests, is 
usually found under decaying logs. This monster draws 
itself back into a compressed ‘‘C’’ shape and is then 
ready to eject its defensive fluid up to a distance of two 
feet. 

Lyrebirds, platypus and yellow belly fish smack 
their beaks and lips at the sight of a squirt worm. 
Freshwater fish can’t resist them. 

The first time | saw these creatures was when a lady 
produced a billycan full of them when our party was 
fishing for yellow belly. The results were outstanding. 
She would spend the week collecting squirt worms from 
damp drains in the area. 

We keep our ‘‘pets’’ in refrigerator liners which are 
filled with hardwood sawdust, leaves and sharp sand, 
always kept damp and covered with a sack. Squirt 
worms will travel safely for days in plastic fruit boxes 
filled with this mix. 

The liquid the worms expel is no more dangerous 
than soapy water if you should happen to get an eyeful. 
Squirt worms are easier to catch than beach and 
bloodworms and they go very nicely onto a fishing 
hook, with the hook really concealed. Garden worms 
are hard to fit on a hook. 

Definitely a better worm, the Australian squirt 
worm! 

PS. Our blackberry-eating beetles (Earth Garden 33) 
have been very successful again this season. It would 
take about four years to get these areas going again. 
We have to bring blackberry plants home and plant them 
to keep the beetles going! 

Noel Carr, Darkes Forest, NSW. 


Tomato troubles: 


tips & treatment 


It was a bad year for tomatoes. If ever we needed proof that 
tomatoes are fruit, this was it. As our bumper crop ripened, we 
found that the fat, large red tomatoes were riddled with fruit fly 
grubs. The entire crop was a write-off. 


Tiny, transparently winged fruit 
flies had laid their eggs just below 
the surface of each maturing fruit. 
The eggs hatched and the maggots 
burrowed through the tomatoes, 
making little tunnels and black 
pulpy flesh. 

Worse, you can’t even use the 
grubby tomatoes as fodder for the 
compost heap because the grubs 
will breed there freely. To prevent 
the life cycle of the fruit fly going on 


forever, the affected tomatoes must’ 


be destroyed. This is done by 
burning or boiling them, or by 
putting the fruit into sealed plastic 
bags which are left out in the hot 
sun for a few weeks. 

But, there’s still some hope. We 
have had good results from the 
HOGS’ fruit fly lure printed below 
and our late-maturing fruit seem to 
be okay so far. This misadventure 
and Ray Ensley’s report on a treat- 
ment for tomato wilt led us to put 
together this roundup covering 
tomato troubles, tips and treat- 
ments. 


CHEMICAL-FREE FLY KILLER 


soft plastic bottles 


Coke, lemonade, Fanta, etc 


cut 


CHEMICAL-FREE FLY KILLER 

An efficient and economical fly 
trap has been devised by a member 
of the Organic Growers’ Association 
of Western Australia. The trap has 
virtually wiped out the fruit fly 
problem at the member’s orchard at 
Mt Helena. 

The trap is made from soft plastic 
2 litre round cool drink bottles 
(Coke, Fanta, Tab or Lemonade) or 
500ml juice concentrate. Here’s how 
the trap is assembled, reprinted 
with permission from The Organic 
Grower (December, 1983). 

1. Remove the black base of the 
bottle. If difficult, soak in fairly hot 
water for a few minutes. 

2. Cut off screw-top section of the 
bottle with hacksaw or sharp knife. 

3. Cut through bottle 1-2cms (% 
inch) below the point where tapered 
section becomes straight (start with 
hacksaw and then use scissors). 

4. Take 30cm (12ins) of thin wire, 
fold in half and. twist together 
making a forked piece at the end. 


liquid bait level 


TATA yel low tape 


'| remove black cap 


5. Heat the points of wire over a 
gas flame or similar and push 
through rounded base of bottle. 
Twist over inside to make a solid 
handle to hang trap. 

6. Insert the neck end of the 
bottle inside the bottom end leaving 
Y2cm (% inch) sticking out. Use the 
rounded end of the black base to 
ensure there are no wrinkles 
showing to spoil the seal. 

7. Seal around joint using insu- 
lating tape — preferably yellow as 
this attracts flies. 

8. Half fill with bait and hang in 
tree or Suitable place. 

BAIT: To bait the bottles for fruit 
fly use yeast or about 1⁄4 teaspoon 
Vegemite in 1 cup of water. 

A piece of meat dropped over the 
lip of the neck of the bottle into 
water is an effective bait for blow- 
flies. Flies fly up and won’t come 
down again so drown in water. They 
cannot become resistant as they do 
to chemical baits. To empty the trap, 
flush out with a fast hose. 


The Organic Grower is the maga- 
zine of the Organic Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Australia. Mem- 
bership of $8.00 per year includes 
four magazines and four news- 
letters. Write to The Secretary, PO 
Box 213, Wembley, WA 6014. 


FRUIT FLY LURE 

There are many baits, a lot of 
them equally successful, but from 
experience we know this one works 
very well. 

Take a jam jar, punch a hole about 
thumbnail size in the lid, fill with one 
banana peel and two teaspoons of 
sugar and just cover with water. 

The flies are attracted to the 
stench of the fermenting fruit peel, 
find their way in and drown. Works 
very well — | use two jars amongst 
tomatoes in a 6ft x 4ft bed. 

Jars may also be suspended in 
fruit trees on the slant by putting 
wire around the top of the lid and 
also around the bottom of the jar. 
Also stand jars around the garden 
amongst plants for good results. 

Joyce Komorowski & Judy Miller 
in HOGS Tales, 1983. 


HOGS stands for Hunter Organic 
Growers’ Society. Membership is 
$5.00 per year and includes four 
issues of the practical and chatty 
magazine. Write to John Miller, PO 
Box 403, Cessnock, NSW 2325. 


The dreaded wilt 


By Ray Ensley 

About five years ago a doctor dis- 
covered that | had high blood pres- 
sure. His diagnosis was to be fol- 
lowed by standard treatment: ‘‘Take 
these pills.” Not being much in 
favour of feeding my body with 
drugs | naively asked ‘‘How long will 
| have to take them for?” ‘‘For the 
rest of your life’’ was the sobering 
and challenging reply. 

It was a challenge because | was 
immediately determined not to take 
pills for the next 30 or 40 years. 

To cut along story short, because 
| want to get to the Earth Garden 
aspect of the story, | learnt to satis- 
factorily control my blood pressure 
by judicious selection of foods com- 
bined with exercise and happily do 
not now take pills. 

Although my wife and | have 
hopes and plans to move to wider 
pastures in the future, at present we 
exist on a Suburban block. We grow 
as many vegetables as possible, 
gradually turning more and more 
“lawn” into productive areas as we 
seek to learn more about growing 
food and all that goes with it. Which 
leads to the point of these ramb- 
lings. Whereas most articles in 
Earth Garden give information, | 
want to sow an idea in the hope that 
| and others can reap the harvest. In 
short | hope there is some know- 
ledgeable person out there who can 
help with our vegetable growing. 

This year, as usual, | planted 
tomatoes. A difference from pre- 
vious years was that they became 
diseased. | had never seen wilt 
before. A local nurseryman said 
“Spray them with this, but there 
isn’t much you can do about The 
Wilt.” The packet of spray remains 
unopened because the instructions 
frightened me! Cautions such as: 
wear non-absorbent gloves when 
spraying; avoid inhaling the spray 
(stop breathing, or wear a gas- 
mask?); wear old clothes and wash 
them immediately (better to burn 
them?). 

In order to protect the wildlife, 
such as it is, in suburbia, | do not 
use poisons in the garden (excep- 
tion, snail bait, but only because | 
don’t know where to obtain a couple 
of those carnivorous Australian 
snails). | am pleased to say that the 


place abounds with spiders, both 
inside the house and outside. | am 
happy about the spiders because | 
read somewhere that their presence 
is an indicator of a low level of 
toxicity in the area. 

| decided against the lethal spray. 
But what to do about the tomatoes? 
Pull them out and burn them 
seemed to be the only answer. Then 
| thought of the story in The Weekly 
Times. At the time I recalled that the 
stems of our ailing tomato plants 
were a good deal thicker than a lead 
pencil. Still, with nothing to lose, | 
carried out the instructions. 

Now, some several weeks later, 
the tomato plants are six feet high 
and looking healthy, except for the 
wilt-affected areas on the base of 
each plant. Needless to say | have 
copper wire ready for insertion into 
next season’s tomato plants. | don’t 
know why it works, but | do know 
that it does work. 

This experience set me thinking. 
Ingesting drugs is rather like 
applying poisons to plants and soils. 
Both seek to kill diseases or hide 
symptoms. Eating ‘‘wrong’’ foods 
can cause illnesses while judicious 
selection of foods can control or 
even prevent illness. It seems 
logical that the same philosophy 
should apply to plants and soil. 

While our tomato plants were 
responding to their “treatment”, 
the button squash (curcubit family) 


were showing signs of powdery 
mildew and now, a few weeks later, 
they are dead. Many people have 
said that “Its a bad year for 
powdery mildew.” My gardening 
book says “‘the disease is mainly a 
problem in curcubits, control it by 
spraying with ...’’ 

Now just suppose the copper wire 
in the tomatoes corrects a 
deficiency in the soil or the plant? 
Can something similar be done for 
curcubits and powdery mildew? 
Does it have to stop there? 

Can anyone help? 


FRUIT FLY SPRAY 

Four gallons water in which 2lbs of 
sugar has been dissolved. 

Add 12 gallon of seawater (not 
water with added rock salt), % 
gallon of molasses. 

Then add enough diatomaceous 
earth to make the mixture creamy. 

Spray several times when fruit fly 
is bad. 

Without diatomaceous earth, the 
spray is good for aphids, curly leaf 
and cleaning the trunks of trees. It 
gives peaches a marvellous taste 
and takes the lumps out of apples. 
Spray several times; at bud and at 
flowering. Also good for codlin 
moth. It has cured tomatoes of wilt 
too. 

In the country, you can buy 
diatomaceous earth from agricul- 
tural suppliers. 

Nesta Hodge, 

Uki, NSW. 


e From the Weekly Times, 
September 28, 1983. 


Using copper wire 
with tomatoes 


Following the article on tomato growing in The Weekly Times 
(Aug. 24), Mr F. Brimble of Geelong has written of his 
experiences in growing this popular home garden vegetable. 


He writes that when 
seedlings have a stem 
thickness of a lead pencil 
or ballpoint pen he in- 
serts a 7.5cm long piece 
of fine copper wire right 
through the stem at a 
point just above the soil 
level. 

He says that a single 
strand from seven stand 
earthing wire is ideal. 

“The wire should be 
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pe through so there 
s an equal length on 
each side. About eight 
days after the wire is 
inserted the plants take 
on a greener, healthier 
look. 

“They also grow more 
vigorously and with- 
stand the attack of all 
tomato pests and dis- 
eases. The copper wire 
also has the tendericy to 


enlarge the fruit. 

“I have lost only about 
five plants to wilt over 
the 37 years of growing 
tomatoes in Victoria,” 
Mr Brimble said. 

Mr Brimble said he 
obtained his information 
from his father who 
heard it from Chinese 
market gardeners some 
50 years before telling 
him about it. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
30g (10z) copper sulphate 
30g (10z) hydrated lime 
5 litres (1% gallons) water 

This makes Bordeaux mixture at 
the strength of 1-1-20. Mix the lime 
and copper sulphate (bluestone) in 
separate containers and do not use 
iron utensils to mix the copper sul- 
phate. 

Stir and dissolve copper sulphate 
in hot water (about half the water) 
and leave overnight. 

Next day mix the garden lime with 
the remaining cold water. Mix the 
lime and copper sulphate together 
into a third container to make the 
Bordeaux mixture for spraying. 

The copper wire treatment sug- 
gested in The Weekly Times article 
and its success with tomatoes can 
be linked to the fact that copper is 
an important trace element in soil. 
Plants in virgin bush soil which does 
not contain copper show poor resis- 
tance to fungal diseases. 

Copper in the form of copper sul- 
phate has been used for centuries 
to treat wilt (a fungus) in tomatoes 
and potatoes (and also mildew in. 
curcubits) after it was discovered in 
the grape growing area of Bordeaux 
in southern France. 

Bordeaux mixture is accepted by 
many organic growers, including 
Peter Bennett, who says in his book 
ANZ Organic Growing: ‘‘Bordeaux 
mixture and copper oxychloride are 
both acceptable fungicides if used 
wisely and both compounds are par- 
ticularly useful for fungal diseases 
of tomatoes, for painting large 
pruning wounds on fruit trees and to 
control collar rot of citrus trees in 
the early stages.”’ 

You may buy Bordeaux mixture 
commercially in the form of a 
powder which is mixed with water to 
make a spray. The traditional 
formula was 4-4-50 copper sulphate: 
lime, water in quite large quantities. 
Our recipe scales this down for easy 
garden use. 

It’s recommended that Bordeaux 
mixture be sprayed when tomatoes 
are still healthy to prevent wilt get- 
ting a hold on the plants. Con 
tinue spraying every two weeks, 
covering the stem and leaves with a 
fine mist, but never soaking the 
foliage. 

Further suggestions for tomato 
wilt: Rotate tomato crops to a new 
site each season; pull up and burn 
badly wilted plants; use good 
imported compost or topsoil on 
virgin soils; plant French marigolds 
to deter root nematodes. 


The proper way to make Bordeaux — from Tomato 
Culture, New York, 1910. 


Good news from Nimbin! 


“Almanac ; 


Growing vegetables in sub-tropical 
climates 


Researched and written by Frans 
& John Knapen, 
Alfredo, 33 pages, paperback. Price : 
$1.80 per copy ($1.20 for two or more* 
- copies), from Nimbin News, Cullen ; 
* Street, Nimbin, NSW 2480. i 


graphics by: 


Half the year is gone, but for vegetable gardeners in the sub-tropics 
this is still good value for the next six months. Includes a moon planting 
planner, 1984 calendar, sowing chart and growing advice for vegies. 
Great illustrations of plants and tips by Alfredo. 


TRANSPLANTING TOMATOES 


A year round supply of home grown, 
sun ripened tomatoes is no mean feat 
but not impossible in our climate. They 
like a warm soil, enriched with compost 


and well rotted manure. A regular 
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soaking once a week will keep them 
growing strongly. Avoid wetting the 
leaves for less trouble with fungus 
diseases. It is because of these that 
seemingly healthy plants die quickly 
during wet periods. 

Where problems do occur, the regular 
use of dusting sulphur and Bordeaux 
mixture for fungal diseases and mite 
infestation and Derris dust for leaf and 
fruit eating caterpillars, may be all that is 
necessary. It is advisable however to pull 
out and burn any plant showing signs of 
wilt and other diseases. Loosen the soil 
where the plant was growing and soak 
with a weak solution of permanganate of 
potash (Condy’s Crystals) to prevent 
disease spreading to adjacent plants. 

Recommended for cooler weather are 
Rouge de Marmande and Floradelle as 
the fruit sets under cool conditions. 

Warm weather varieties are Tropic, 
with resistance to fusarium and verti- 
cilium wilts and grey leaf mould, Walter 
with large fruit, good colour and disease 
resistance. Grosse Lisse, with good 
quality fruit as long as maturing before 
the wet season sets in. During this 
period Tiny Tims keep up a regular 
supply. 


Joy of 
gardening 


Joy of Gardening 

Dick Raymond, Garden Way Pub- 
lishing, Charlotte, Vermont, USA, 
1982, large format paperback, 365 
pages, colour photos. Price $27.95. 
Distributed in Australia by ANZ 
Book Co, PO Box 459, Brookvale, 
NSW 2100. 


Don’t mulch too early 

A thick mulch around tomato plants, 
especially staked ones, will help them 
get a steady supply of water, but it could 
hurt if you mulch too early. 

Wait at least four to six weeks after you 
set out your plants before mulching 
them. By that time the soil will be warm. 
If you mulch too early in the season, you 
insulate the ground and keep it from 
warming up. This can delay the harvest 
two or three weeks. 

Slugs and mice visit the garden when 
you use hay or other natural mulches. 
That’s why | mulch tomatoes only if | 
stake them. 


A piece of advice 
from a Tennessee 
old-timer 

| visited an older market gardener in 
Tennessee some years ago. His early 
tomatoes were just hitting the stand .. . 

“The other growers around here don’t 
have many tomatoes to sell yet, and here 
you are tucked behind a ridge where it 
must be cool sometimes . . . just how are 
you getting tomatoes so early?” 

He laughed. ‘Come on out back and 
I'll show you.” 

Going past the barn he picked up a 
round-pointed shovel and carried it 
along. We stopped in front of a tomato 
plant loaded with clusters of large green 
tomatoes. 

“Watch,” he said. He dug deep into 
the soil six inches from the plant. He 
spaded a few more rimes to make a half- 
circle cut around the plant. ‘‘They’ll be 
ripe inside of a week,” he said flatly. 

He said he ‘‘root-pruned’’ some plants 
with his shovel three times. ‘‘The plants 
don’t know what’s happening,” he said. 
“They just figure it’s high time to ripen 
those green tomatoes. They do it 
quickly, too.” 


| use a bread knife 
to root-prune some 
early tomatoes. | cut a 
semi-circle around 
the plant, 6 inches 
from the stem and 
about 8 inches deep. 
I’m careful with 
trench-planted 
tomatoes, not to cut 
stem. 


The colour photos on every page of this book show a smiling Dick 
Raymond, who in the United States is a famous TV gardener. Dick is 
smiling because he is surrounded by fat, healthy plants which look as 
glossy as the paper on which they are printed. Despite the coffee table 
appearance this is an inspirational book and a joy to look at, full of tips on 
vegetable growing, such as using alfalfa (lucerne) meal for a compost 
activator and wide row growing. Accent is on organic methods, but 
artificial fertilisers are also suggested. 

Anne Heazlewood, editor of Organic Growing ($10.00 yearly from PO 
Box 228, Ulverstone, Tasmania) sums it up this way: ‘‘Recommended? 
Well, it’s expensive, ‘foreign’ and not exactly organic. On the other 
hand, it’s simple, inspiring and full of useful basics and tips, particularly 
for the inexperienced gardener. Probably worth a place in an organic 
group’s library — as long as Peter Bennett and Lawrence D. Hills are 


already well represented.” 


Each year | try this trick in my own 
garden on a few plants — especially the 
early ones. My soil is sandy and | can 
use a long bread knife to cut a semi- 
circle around a plant in a jiffy. If you try it, 
be sure the green tomatoes are about as 
large as they’re going to get. Root- 
pruning at that point will bring the 
quickest results. The plants recover 
from this root shock and continue to 
yield throughout the season. 


One easy way to pry out 
sunflower seeds is to rub two of the 
heads together. 
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SAVING WATER 
Now the 5.5 litre flush! 

Dual flush systems will be com- 
pulsory in all toilets installed in 
new and renovated homes in Vic- 
toria from July 1. 

Most toilets in Australia now 
flush away 11 litres of water each 
time the cistern is flushed. The 
dual flush system allows a half 
flush of 5.5 litres of water when 
only liquids need to be cleared. 

Tests by the Board of Works in 
Victoria have found that proper 
use of dual flush toilets can 
reduce toilet water consumption 
from 60 litres a person each day 
to about 40 litres. Victoria’s Mini- 
ster for Water Supply, Mr White, 
said that dual flush cisterns could 
reduce household water use by 
about 8 per cent. In Melbourne in 
one year this saving would equal 
the 22,000 megalitre capacity of 
the Maroondah Reservoir near 
Healesville, he said. 


Gardening on the move 


By Kathy Inverarity 

For the itinerant teacher and his 
family, gardening one’s own land 
and planting fruit trees in the hope 
of harvest in years to come is a 
dream for the future, as yet con- 
strained by the limits of earning a 
living in the conventional way. 

But this does not prevent us from 
growing (or attempting to grow!) 
things wherever we find ourselves, 
ever since we became hooked on 
the miracle of producing edibles 
from the soil in our first tiny back- 
yard in North Adelaide. 

Here, where growing space was 
at a premium, David first hit upon 
the idea of using vacant land owned 
by the city council to garden ‘‘allot- 
ment style’’. Margot, in the tele- 
vision series The Good Life, once 
commented that ‘‘Allotments are 
places where men go to sit in little 
sheds and hide from their wives!” 
We didn’t ever get around to erect- 
ing a shed on our allotment, but the 
close proximity of the local ale- 
house meant that lengthy absences 
were always greeted with a little 
suspicion. 

Our arrangement, entered into 
with two other families living close 
by, was negotiated with relative 
ease. We paid a nominal monthly 
rent for the land, water was con- 
nected and we set to work. It was a 
formidable task. The neglected 
urban soil had to be rid of several 
tonnes of buried rocks, building 
rubble and assorted junk and then 
its one flourishing crop — couch 
grass — poisoned and dug out, root 
by tenacious root. 

Then followed the fencing of the 
allotment, construction of a huge 
compost bin (three sides of corru- 

“gated iron against one fence) and 
much carting of manure from a hunt 
club’s stables on the outskirts of the 
city. 


The garden was bounded on one 
side by the wall of a rather dilapi- 
dated house with frequently 
changing tenants and on the other 
by Joe and his wife, long-term resi- 
dents and keen gardeners, who 
passed advice, encouraging com- 
ments and oranges from their trees 
across the fence to us. 

At the front of our block, our six 
foot fence and padlocked gate 
meant that our activities weren’t 


The North Adelaide allotment, shown (above) in its original state and ‘‘in 


production’’ later on (below). 


apparent to the casual passer-by, 
but word soon spread and a friendly 
interest in the project was taken by 
the many characters of Margaret 
Street, who would stop for a yarn 
and note the progress of the caulies 
and cabbages. 

At first the allotment was divided 
into three, one area per family. The 
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‘*private enterprise” 
gradually changed into a ‘‘socialist’’ 
system over the next 2% years. 


system 


Land was then. shared totally, 
although not without the most 
frequent ardent discussions and 
passionate disagreements between 
the organic idealists and the prosaic 
pragmatists about what constituted 


an organic fertiliser and whether it 
was not indeed too early to plant 
beans. 

We found that raising seedlings in 
their permanent beds under a layer 
of damp hessian was very success- 
ful, protecting them from hungry 
birds until they were well estab- 
lished. We tended to grow ‘ʻa bit of 
everything’’, rarely having large sur- 
pluses, except in the case of peas 
and beans, which we froze. The rest 
we enjoyed as it came, having 
enough for our own needs and 
some occasional bartering, though 
not becoming, as we had first 
grandiosely imagined, the market 
garden of North Adelaide, ferrying 
surplus produce to the corner deli in 
exchange for free milk and news- 
papers. 

Best of all, | remember, were the 
impromptu Sunday lunches after a 
hard morning’s digging, weeding or 
manure carting; enjoying the fruits 
(or in this case, the vegetables) of 
our labour; snowpeas and endives 
in the salad, new potatoes on the 
plate, wine in the glass, with 
idealogical differences forgotten in 
the warm sunshine of somebody’s 
backyard. 

After we had decided to move to 
the country with our two children 
(soon to be three), our friends con- 
tinued gardening the allotment for a 
few months longer until the 
inevitable happened. The land was 
sold for townhouse development 
and the garden was no more. It was 
not wasted effort though, we had all 
gained enormously in experience 
and enjoyment and each family 
moved on to follow this new-found 
enthusiasm in their own way. 


The great mouse plague 


From North Adelaide we moved to 
the wheat and barley growing 
country of northern Yorke Peninsula 
to a small rural school called Agery 
(there were only eight children 
when we arrived!). Agery in 1980 
consisted of a school, the school- 
house next door and further down 
the road a hall used occasionally for 
district functions. Around us spread 
farms and distantly dotted farm 
houses. The schoolhouse itself had 
a huge fenced yard which was partly 
enclosed by the school grounds of 
nearly a hectare. A kikuyu lawn had 
largely taken over the house yard 
except under the pine trees on two 
sides of the yard where even kikuyu 
couldn’t survive. 


We set to work, encouraged by 
stories of a previous head-teacher 
during the Depression, a vegetarian 
who had turned the whole of the 
house yard into a flourishing vege- 
table garden. At first we tackled an 
area beyond the back fence, hence 
out of reach of the ever-encroaching 
kikuyu. This was virgin pasture, the 
soil somewhat heavy and unyielding 
in late summer. We fed it up with 
liberal doses of sheep and pig 
manure and fenced it from the 
rabbits. 

Unfortunately, our arrival at Agery 
more or less coincided with that of 
the Great Mouse Plague of 1980. The 
breeding up of mice to plague pro- 
portions seems to be a cyclical 
phenomenon following on two or 
three good years when there is 
plenty of excess grain left lying in 
the paddocks after a harvest and 
mild autumns with no early frosts. 
Whatever their cause, they have 
occurred frequently in the past and 
will no doubt continue to occur in 
the future. When the next one 
comes, please let me believe ina 
mouse-proof house, if such a thing 
exists! 


The experience of living through 
just one mouse plague has made 
me loathe people who depict mice 
as Cute little creatures in children’s 
books (don’t they know that mice 
eat a third of India’s grain crop every 
year?). | could never again coun- 
tenance keeping mice as pets. 

The onset of a mouse plague is 
insidious — two or three mice killed 
per week, increasing gradually until 
the week’s tally amounts to 
bucketsful, wheelbarrows full and, 
on farms, front-end loaders full, as 
mass poisoning programmes swing 
into action. | vividly remember the 
sight in a neighbouring farmer’s 
implement shed, of live mice 
covering every available flat 
surface, jostling for a place on the 
work-bench among the tools, scam- 
pering in and out over the parked 
machinery and crouching thickly on 
the ground under the headers and 
cultivators. 
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Waging our own little war on the 
home front with poison bait put out 
each night, my toddler and | would 
go round each morning on mouse 
patrol, he with the bucket and | with 
the spade, scooping up last night’s 
corpses for burning. 

Of course the whole business 
wasn’t without its lighter moments. 
We could and did spend hilarious 
times talking to fellow-sufferers 
sharing our experiences of mice 
caught with their heads down the 
bathroom plug hole, meeting their 
deaths at the end of a slippery beer 
bottle suspended over a bucket, or 
pinged with a slug gun as they 
cavorted around the tank stand. 

Needless to say, these mice 
made short work of our tender 
emerging seedlings and put paid to 
any further gardening efforts until a 
deluge of winter rain finally finished 
them off. Even the farmers didn’t 
dare to plant their crops until the 
mouse plague had ended. 

In the following winter and spring, 
post-mice, we tried again to grow 
vegetables, this time beating back 
the kikuyu inside the yard and 
clearing a wide strip along the back 
fence, which we then fenced off. 

By this time we had acquired a 
selection of poultry. A peacock 
(Andrew, of course) and two 
peahens (Susan and Shirley) were 
our prize acquisitions, the cock’s 
beautiful plumage glinting in the 
sunlight, the two hens more subtly 
attractive with their dainty little 
coronets on each head. There was a 
gaggle of intelligent brown Khaki- 
Campbell ducks who, in contrast 
with the chooks, definitely knew 
their way around when let out to 
graze. Finally, we added a goose 
and gander, Pepper and Salt. 


But at the outset of this tale, | 
pointed out the futility of long-term 
horticultural planning for the peri- 
patetic pedagogue and only two 
years later the menage had to be 
dispersed as we packed up to leave 
Agery. The little rural school has 
simply run out of children and was 
forced to close. 

Our next move was to the town of 
Ceduna in the far west of South Aus- 
tralia, an area much maligned by 
those who haven’t spent much, or 
any, time here but consider it 
altogether too far from Adelaide. | 
picked a lettuce from our garden 
this morning. It far surpasses any 
that the tired soil of North Adelaide 
could produce, and so far there’s 
been no sign of a mouse. 


eartn people write 


Dear friends, 

| think that the rammed earth brick is 
going to have an important place in our 
mud-lore because it is the ideal tech- 
nique for low rainfall areas. 

However, a couple of people who 
bought my book Mudbrick and Earth 
Building the Chinese Way (EG41, page 
54) have written to say that they have had 
a certain amount of trouble in handling 
these bricks. 

| have recently been making rammed 
earth bricks and can understand the 
problem. The secret is to lift the newly 
made brick by sliding it to the edge of the 
slab and slipping your hands into the 
centre rather than try and tilt up from the 
edges. 

Despite these handling problems, the 
bricks are very strong when built into a 
wall, and at Gaochang, in north-west 
China, | saw walls that are over 1,000 
years old made with this type of brick. 

If you have any problems when making 
them just drop me a line and | will try to 
help. 


4872. 


Dear Sisters and Brothers, 

| intend establishing a centre in 
northern NSW which will focus on water- 
birth, waterbabies and conscious parent- 
ing. | am a homebirth midwife who has 
been involved with birth reform for the 
last 10 years and attended the first inter- 
national Waterbirth Conference in New 
Zealand in September, 1982. 

Since then | have attended 12 water- 
births to date and am now thoroughly 
convinced of its status as the ultimate in 
Gentle Birth for both mother and baby. 
We have constructed and built a collaps- 
ible, portable spa-sized birthing pool 
which allows full support and manouvre- 
ability as well as all the comforts of warm 
water. The centre will be opened in 1984. 

Parents who are interested in the 
concept of waterbirth are invited to make 
contact with us. | would also like to hear 
from any persons who feel especially 
drawn to the concept and would like to 
serve in this field. Any offers of help to 
get this project off the ground will be 
greatly appreciated, of course, by all, 
present and future! 

Send full particulars, 
recent photo, to: 

The co-ordinator, The Water Connec- 
tion, PO Box 253, Yandina, Qld, 4561. 


including a 


Dear Earth Garden, 

We would like to hear from anyone 
having information on obtaining and 
growing blueberries. 

Annie Wolff, Glens Creek Road, 
Nymboida, NSW, 2460. 


Ron Edwards, Box 274, Kuranda, Qld 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

| have been breeding donkeys for over 
10 years and have long felt the need for 
more information to be available to those 
who contemplate buying a donkey and 
for those who already own a donkey and 
find they are not quite sure of how to 
handle it. 

| am offering courses in donkey care 
and training which will cover how to 
select a donkey to suit your own particu- 
lar needs and how to train the donkey to 
be useful. | have a range of small 
donkeys at various stages of training for 
demonstration and practice. Accommo- 
dation is available nearby. 

Jenifer Simpson, Booloumba Creek, 
MS 16, Maleny, Qld 4552. Phone (071) 
46 0920. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Thank you for your practical and 
inspiring Earth Garden. 

We are ‘‘going rural’’ with two other 
families in dry red gum country 50 kilo- 
metres from Adelaide. Many good things 
developing here in the Adelaide Hills, if 
any of your readers are interested. 

Regards, Helenmary Dingwall-Davis, 
PO Box 743, Nairne, SA, 5252. 


Dear Earth Garden Folk, 

Near where | live here there is a 36 
acre block of regenerating bush and it is 
intended to build on one piece of it. Then 
there will be a big garden and a few hives 
of bees. 

All year round | work in this rather wet 
Westland, New Zealand, climate, with 
about 2500mm of rain a year. In a way this 
is fine because the bush is always green 
and we never have bushfires. Also the 
area is sparsely populated with lots of 
interesting places. At times, though, | 
yearn for a chance to work for a month 
somewhere drier across the Tasman. 

Presently | am employed by the NZ 
Electricity Division assisting tradesmen 
on the maintenance of their sub- 
stations. Have had some 18-years 
experiences with commercial beekeep- 
ing in NZ and NSW. Am 55, fit, 
unattached and able to pay my own way 
there. 

Could help out a beekeeper or anyone 
needing a hand for a month. Just need a 
change of scene and company. Not too 
proud to sweep, dig, shovel or, say, 
clean out a factory. Any suggestions in 
the next six months very welcome. 
Would also like to correspond with a few 
Earth Garden sorts to extend my outlook 
horizons. 

Ken Everett, C/- Dobson Sub-Station, 
Westland, New Zealand. Phone: 688 
Dobson. 
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Dear Earth Garden, 

| have just come back from a three year 
working holiday overseas and | am 
starting a small business manufacturing 
herbal tinctures and ointments from 
organically grown medicinal herbs. | was 
fortunate enough to come across several 
suppliers of organic herbs in America 
and | am having supplies shipped to Aus- 
tralia in such a way as to avoid fumi- 
gation at customs quarantine. Fumi- 
gation is normally by diethyl bromide, 
which the Federal Drug Administration in 
America has banned because they now 
consider it to be highly carcinogenic 
(see The Age, December 27, 1983). 

It is a little known fact that herbs, like 
food crops, are subject to unhealthy 
growing practices, ie artificial fertilisers, 
herbicides and pesticides, and therefore 
the health-conscious user of herbs 
needs to be aware of the conditions of 
production and storage as well as 
whether or not the herbs have been 
fumigated. 

If any reader is interested in knowing 
more about the herb trade and my views 
on its need to ‘‘go organic’’, you may 
write to me. Please let me know if you or 
your friends are growing medicinal 
herbs organically (or can harvest them 
wild). | will pay for good quality herbs 
which | will then preserve in various 
liquid mediums which extract the active 
ingredients (commonly alcohol, distilled 
water, glycerine). 

Michael Gardiner, ‘‘Jilba’’, Bentons 
Road, Moorooduc, Victoria 3933. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

For the last seven years we have been 
developing a thriving vealer mini project 
on 25 acres at Neerim South in West 
Gippsland, Victoria. At the same time we 
have developed a native plant garden, 
fruit trees and vegetables. We are in 
reasonable accord with our dairy farmer 
colleagues as our pastures are clean, 
fences good and stock looked after and 
healthy. Nevertheless, we also find the 
long-term farmers conservative and 
rather reserved. 

It occurs to us that in this area there 
must be many more small landholders 
developing small farms, self-sufficient or 
alternative lifestyles. Our aim would be 
to contact people in this area with a view 
to a loose information-sharing and 
personal contact system, in time 
possibly via a local newsletter approach. 
We would be interested to hear from 
people in this area who find the idea 
appealing. 

Annette and Tony Holland, 17 Pentland 
Court, Glen Waverley, Victoria, 3150. 


COMPOST POWER 
of 


(the methods 


Jean Pain’s brush compost system to produce methane gas and hot water. 


The methods of Jean Pain 
Another kind of garden 

Ida and Jean Pain, translated from the French Un 
Autre Jardin, by Ann Pellaton, 1982 (updated edition), 
paperback, 88 pages, illustrated. 

e $6.00, plus $1.35 postage, from Antenna of Comite 
Jean Pain (Australia), 60 Worongary Road, Mudgeeraba, 
Queensland 4213. 


Exciting stuff! Stated briefly, Jean Pain’s methods 
involve composting brushwood (otherwise a fire hazard) 
into a ‘‘super’’ humus which, applied to the surface of 
the soil, will grow mulched plants without water. The 
late Jean Pain developed this technique by trial and 
error over 20 years in Provence, France, where there 
are 38°C summers. 

He went on to harness the biomass energy from the 
brushwood compost heaps to heat water and 
greenhouses for thermal electricity and to make 
methane gas. A clear text and dozens of photos explain 
the methods in this new edition of Jean Pain’s book, 
which also has much good advice on natural growing. 
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Jean Pain) 


Using the 
Mini-Pain shred- 
der run by a pet- 
rol motor, cap- 
able of pro 
ducing 1.2 cubic 
metres of chop- 
ped up brush- 
wood in an hour. 


Comite Jean Pain 

The International Comite Jean Pain is expanding 
throughout Europe and the Americas and in Africa and 
an Australian antenna is now represented by Mr 
Raphael Verkest, who already has a 70 square metre 
brushwood compost heap on his property at 
Mudgeeraba, Queensland. 

“I believe the potential in Australia is unlimited,” 


says Mr Verkest. ‘‘As explained in the book, prolific , 


amounts of produce can be obtained even from poor 
soil. Since a great amount of Australia is arid and the 
distances vast and the cost of transporting produce so 
expensive, | believe the ramifications to be enormous. 

“A small crop farm of a few hectares could 
completely supply the needs of an outback town at a 
fraction of the cost on soil that is too poor to normally 
support anything but the hardiest of plants.” 

In Provence, Jean Pain used the brush from cleared 
thickets as raw material for compost. This included 
bushes like rosemary, lavender, broom, gorse, juniper, 
ferns and rue. In Australia, brushwood means all living 
tree and shrub cuttings, native or exotic, from 0 to 
150mm thick. A variety of brushwood is best, Mr Verkest 
says. 

Jean Pain developed a shredding machine which 
chops up the brushwood to speed up decomposition. 
The Comite are the Australidn agents for the large 
Super Pain shredder and a small Mini-Pain machine 
which come with various motor options (electric, petrol 
and diesel). For prices and further information, send 
SAE to: Antenna of Comite Jean Pain, 60 Worongary 
Road, Mudgeeraba, Qld 4213. 


Raphael Verkest shows rich soil forming over clay after 
one application of brush compost mulch. 


HERBAL INSECTICIDES 


By Ron Haines 
Over the last few months I have received hundreds 
of letters from people asking for recipes and formulas 
that | offered to readers in Earth Garden No 38. 
The most common requests were for insect killers 
and deterrents. | have collected a few here, though it 
isn’t always possible to use purely herbal ingredients. 


FLY REPELLENT FOR ANIMALS 


Olof ClOVES wc sas care ime seh eran se 2Bw sews 3 parts 
Dav Oils sat cists cud ce- tei chy anand amen, dg) s aad awake Reese hee eens 5 parts 
ically DUS. -a rnst sae uaia anea a e hun dene p E 5 parts 
ACONOL oea aaa si Base ww oka eee aa araida 150 parts 
Wall vas eere EA A AEE Seda 200 parts 
FLEA POWDER FOR DOGS & CATS 
NAPTHAlOMC soe rau aat muai ti iaa re ware iE eae E 4 oz 
StA atan aa wir AE OL Ea Weare E SE 12 oz 


Mix well and add a few drops of pennyroyal or 
eucalyptus oil. Rub well in and after two days brush out, 
or give animal a bath to which some cassia has been 
added. This treatment also kills ticks. 


FLY SPRAY 
eucalyptus Oil: ssec sor sras eee eee 10 parts 
bergamot oil ............. 22. cece eee eee 3 parts 
ACSTIGSUMSM sae es aco ce seen case slaved eon dase oles devious! elie 10 parts 
COLOGNE: «tet cre iiaa aait EN rng rE a ERA 50 parts 
alcoholes eneren r me Pigs Vapors we 100 parts 
Mix one part of this essence to 10 parts water. 
ANTS * 


Pour boiling water over the nests. This is the 
simplest method. 

Try a mixture of 100 parts calcium sulphide, 1000 
parts water and add the white of an egg to each quart. 
Pour into ant holes. 


ANT REPELLENT 


Cape aloes 
Bring to the boil and add 1%20z camphor. Spread 
around where ants frequent. 
PLANT INSECTICIDES 
There are so many natural methods now that people 
have forgotten the good old ones suchas this. 


KELOSCNG 6 nee cers os bv ccs bee eee SENER 2 gallons 
household SOap.......... 2.0 cee eee va Ib 
WAG Mss ecni tine art em wis rau ea eat Rie oe wee ee 1 gallon 


Heat the solution of soap, add it when boiling to the 
kerosene and mix until emulsified. 

For scale insects dilute 9 parts-to-1 with water, 
ordinary insects 15-to-1. 


COCKROACH POISON s 
DOAK iraia ia ie deta a a tore ue a T aa a adad waned la 37 oz 
Ira ENE E E E IE a cttw a E E 9 oz 
COCOA sie is cig E EEE E EE EAEE RETER Ree ee 40z 
Mix together. Place in small heaps around 
cupboards, etc. 
INSECT TRAP 


Half fill your kitchen washbasin with cold water and 
pour in a glass of beer. Cover the basin with a sheet of 
newspaper in the centre of which a small hole is cut. 
Place the paper so that the edge reaches the floor. At 
night beetles and other insects attracted by the smell of 
the beer climb the paper and fall through the hole, thus 
commiting insecticide! 

Ron Haines, Shiron Herbalists, PO Box 53, Goodna, 
Qld 4300. 


e Dailan Pugh, 1983 
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De are the 


John Seed is a deeply committed voice for the 
wilderness and wrote on the Value of Trees in Earth 
Garden 32 (our Tree issue). When John first sent us this 
article, we told him we thought our readers might not 
yet be ready for deep ecology. Reading it now, we can’t 
understand how we missed grasping its important 
message. Guess we weren’t ready! 

Anthropocentrism was first published in 
Ecophilosophy IV, 1983, edited by Prof George 
Sessions, Sierra College, California, USA. 


DEEP ECOLOGY & 
ANTHROPOCENTRISM 
By John Seed 
But the time is not a strong prison either. 
A little scraping the walls of dishonest 
contractor’s concrete 
Through a shower of chips and sand makes 
freedom. 
Shake the dust from your hair. This mountain sea- 
coast is real 
For it reaches out far into the past and future; 
It is part of the great and timeless excellence of 
things.(1) 

“Anthropocentrism” or ‘‘homocentrism’’ means 
human chauvinism. Similar to sexism, but substitute 
“human race” for ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘all other species” for 
woman. 

Human chauvinism, the idea that humans are all the 
‘crown of creation, the source of all value, the measure 
of all things, is deeply embedded in our culture and 
consciousness. 

And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be 
upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl 
of the air, and upon all that moveth on the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hands 
they are delivered.(2) 

When humans investigate and see through their 
layers of anthropocentric self-cherishing, a most 
profound change in consciousness begins to take 
place. 

Alienation subsides. The human is no longer an 
outsider, apart. Your humanness is then recognised as 
being merely the most recent stage of your existence, 
and as you stop identifying exclusively with this 
chapter, you start to get in touch with yourself as 
mammal, as vertebrate, as a species only recently 
emerged from the rainforest. As the fog of amnesia 
disperses, there is a transformation in your relationship, 
to other species, and in your commitment to them. 

What is described here should not be seen as 
merely intellectual. The intellect is one entry point to 
the process outlined, and the easiest one to 
communicate. For some people, however, this change 
of perspective follows from actions on behalf of mother 
Earth. 

“I am protecting the rainforest’’ develops to ‘‘lama 
part of the rainforest protecting myself. | am that part of 
the rainforest recently emerged into thinking.” 

What a relief then! The thousands of years of 


rocks dancing 


imagined separation are over and we begin to recall our 
true nature. That is, the change is a spiritual one, 
thinking like a mountain(3), sometimes referred to as 
deep ecology. 

_ As your memory improves, as the implications of 
the sciences of evolution and ecology are internalised 
and replace the outmoded anthropocentric structures in 
your mind, there is identification with all life. Then 
follows the realisation that the distinction between 
“life” and ‘‘lifeless’’ is a human construct. Every atom 
in this body existed before organic life emerged 4000 
million years ago. Remember our childhood as 
minerals, as lava, as rocks? 

Rocks contain the potentiality to weave themselves 
into such stuff as this. We are the rocks dancing: Why 
do we look down on them with such a condescending 
air? It is they that are the immortal part of us.(4) 

If we embark upon such an inner voyage, we may 
find, upon returning to the current consensus reality,, 
that our actions on behalf of the environment are 
purified and strengthened by the experience. 

We have found here a level of our being that moth, 
rust, nuclear holocaust or destruction of the rainforest 
gene pool do not corrupt. The commitment to save the 
world is not decreased by the new perspective, 
although the fear and anxiety which were part of our 
motivation start to dissipate and are replaced by a 
certain disinterest. We act because life is the only game 
in town, but actions from a disinterested, less attached 
consciousness may be more effective. 

Activists often don’t have much time for meditation. 
The disinterested space we find here may be similar to 
meditation. Some teachers of meditation are embracing 
deep ecology (5) and vice versa (6). 

Of all the species that ever existed, it is estimated 
that one in a hundred exists today. The rest are extinct. 
As environment changes, any species that is unable to 
adapt, to change, is extinguished. All evolution takes 
place in this fashion. In this way an oxygen-starved fish, 
ancestor of yours and mine, commenced to colonise 
the land. Threat of extinction is the potter’s hand that 
moulds all the forms of life. 


The human species is one of millions threatened by 
imminent extinction through nuclear war and other 
environmental changes. And while it is true that the 
“human nature’’ revealed by 12,000 years of written 
history does not offer much hope that we can change 
our warlike, greedy, ignorant ways, the vastly longer 
fossil history assures us that we can change. We are 
that fish, and the myriad other death-defying feats of 
flexibility which a study of evolution reveals to us. A 
certain confidence (in spite of our recent ‘‘humanity’’) 
is warranted. 

From this point of view, the threat of extinction 
appears as the invitation to change, to evolve. After a 
brief respite from the potter’s hand, here we are back 
on the wheel again. The change that is required of us is 
not some new resistance to radiation, but a change in 
consciousness. Deep ecology is the search for a viable 
consciousness. 
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Surely consciousness emerged and evolved 
according to the same laws as everything else — 
moulded by environmental pressures. In the recent 
past, when faced with intolerable environmental 
pressures, the mind of our ancestors must time and 
again have been forced to transcend itself. 

To survive our current environmental pressures, we 
must consciously. remember our evolutionary and 
ecological inheritance. We must learn to think like a 
mountain. 

If we are to,be open to evolving a new 
consciousness, we must fully face up to our impending 
extinction (the ultimate environmental pressure). This 
means acknowledging that part of us which shies away 
from the truth, hides in intoxication or busyness from 
the despair of the human whose 4,000 million year race 
is run, whose organic life is a mere hair’s-breadth from 
finished.(7) 

A biocentric perspective, the realisation that rocks 
will dance, and that roots go deeper than 4,000 million 
years, may give us the courage to face despair and 
break through to a more viable consciousness, one that 
is sustainable and in harmony with life again. 

Protecting something as wide as this planet is still 
an abstraction for many. Yet | see the day in our 
own lifetime that reverence for the \natural 
systems — the oceans, the rainforests, the soil, 
the grasslands, and all other living things — will be 
so strong that no narrow ideology based upon 
politics or economics will overcome it.(8) 

The term deep ecology was coined by the 
Norwegian professor of philosophy and eco-activist 
Arne Naess and has been taken up by academics and 
environmentalists in Europe, the US and Australia. 

The essence of deep ecology is to ask deeper 
questions We ask which society, which 
education, which form of religion is beneficial for 
all life on the planet as a whole.(9) 

If you are interested in connecting with the deep 
ecology network, write to Rainforest Information 
Centre, Box 368, Lismore, NSW 2480. 


References . 

(1) From the poem “A Little Scraping’, The 
Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers, Random House, 
New York, 1933 (out of print). 

(2) Genesis 9:2. 

(3) ‘‘The forester ecologist Aldo Leopold 
underwent a dramatic conversion from the 
“‘stewardship’’ shallow ecology resource-management 
mentality of man-over-nature to announce that humans 
should see themselves as ‘‘plain members’’ of the 
biotic community. After the conversion, Leopold saw 
steadily and with ‘‘shining clarity’’ as he broke through 
the anthropocentric illusions of his time and began 
“thinking like a mountain” George Sessions, 
Spinoza, perennial philosophy and deep ecology, 
photostat, Sierra College, Rocklin, California, 1979. See 
Aldo Leopold, A Sand Country Almanac, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1949. 

(4) Prominent physicists such as David Bohm 
(Wholeness and the Implicate Order, Routledge, 1980), 
and biologists and philosophers such as Charles Birch 
and John Cobb Jr (The Liberation of Life, Cambridge, 
1981) would agree with Alfred North Whitehead that a 
‘“‘thorough-going evolutionary philosophy is 
inconsistent with materialism. The aboriginal stuff, or 
material from which a materialistic philosophy starts is 
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incapable of evolution.” (Science and the Modern 
World, Fontana, 1975: first published 1926, p 133.) 

Similar views to those of these authors on the 
interpenetration of all ‘‘matter’’ (better conceived of as 
‘‘events’’) are developed in Fritjof Capra’s The Tao of 
Physics (Fontana 1976), while the 6th century BC Tao Te 
Ching itself tells us that Tao or ‘‘the implicate order’’ as 
Bohm might say ‘‘is the source of the ten thousand 
things” (trans G. Feng and J. English, Vintage, 1972). 

(5) For Dogen Zenzi, the others who are ‘‘none 
other than myself” include mountains, rivers and the 
great earth. When one thinks like a mountain, one 
thinks also like the black bear, so that honey dribbles 
down your fur as you catch the bus to work.” — Robert 
Aitken Roshi, Zen Buddhist teacher, Gandhi, Dogen and 
Deep Ecology, Zero magazine. 

(6) Theodore Roszak, for example, has written in 
Person/Planet (Victor Gollanz, 1979, p 296): “I 
sometimes think there could be no keener criterion to 
measure our readiness for an economics or 
permanence than silence.” Roszak has argued 
eloquently in another context that, if ecology is to work 
in the service of transforming consciousness, it will be 
because its students recognise the truth contained ina 
single line of poetry by Kathleen Raine: 

It is not birds that speak, but men learn silence. 
(Where the Wasteland Ends, Faber and Faber, 
1974, p 404.) 

(7) For the creative uses of despair, see Joanna 
Macy, ‘‘Despair Work’’, Evolutionary Blues, Vol 1, No 1, 
1981, PO Box 448, Arcata Ca 95521, USA. For a long look 
at our impending extinction, see Jonathan Schell, The 
Fate of the Earth, Pan Books, 1982. 

(8) Jerry Brown, former Governor of California, in 
Not Man Apart, Friends of the Earth newsletter, Vol 9, 
No 9, August 1979. 

(9) Interview with Arne Naess by The Ten 
Directions, Zen Centre of Los Angeles newsletter, 
Summer/Fall, 1982. 


World Rainforest Report 

Newsletter, 13 pages, illustrated. $1.00 per copy 
from Rainforest Information Centre, Box 368, Lismore, 
NSW 2480. 

A roundup of dozens of reports and references 
from groups and individuals all round the world, 
including Australia and the Solomon Islands, who are 
active in defence of our remaining rainforests. 

Having discovered that the activity most responsible 
for rainforest destruction in Central America was 
clearing for cattle pasture for the US fast food industry 
they (biology students at Arhus University, Denmark) 
held an action ‘‘... against the first newly opened 
McDonalds burgerbar here in Arhus. To catch people’s 
attention we made a cow of papier mache with two 
people walking inside it. The cow was eating rainforest 
(a basket filled with big tropical leaves and branches 
from the Botanic Gardens) and once in a while it was 
shitting McDonald burgers on the pavement.” 


Earth First! 
The radical environmental journal 

Newspaper tabloid format, 20 pages, $10.00 for 8 
issues ($20.00 airmail) from 230 W. 7th Avenue, Chico, CA 
95926, USA. 

The motto is: ‘‘No compromise in the Defense of 
Mother Earth’’ and writers include Bill Devall, who 
recently came to Australia to talk about deep ecology, 
and Edward Abbey, author of The Monkey Wrench 
Gang. 
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ETHICAL INVESTING 

Ethical or socially-responsible investing is a 
concept which follows on from a concern for the earth 
and the desire to put your money where you values are. 

If you don’t wish to support companies which 
manufacture poisonous chemicals or armaments, 
pollute the atmosphere, mine bauxite or destroy the 
bush, your investment options are narrow. In Europe 
and the United States there are now funds, trusts, co- 
operatives, credit unions and community groups which 
have developed financial strategies for ‘‘clean money” 
investments. 

In Australia the only initiatives we know in this area 
are being carried on by people involved in the National 
Permaculture Association. This is the ‘EarthBank 
Association (EbA), formed after an ‘‘Aiternative 
Economic Summit’’, held in Stanley, Tasmania last 
December (another has been launched in the United 
States). 

The EbA has started a resource file on ethical 
investment and alternative economic strategies for 
small enterprises and communities. Membership is 
$25.00 per year from PO Box 255, Crows Nest, NSW 2065. 
Of this, $5.00 is held in a permanent trust account for a 
proposed credit union, $10.00 goes to finance research 
and $10.00 for a subscription to Permaculture Quarterly 
magazine which will regularly feature EarthBank news. 
Membership is $15.00 without the magazine 
subscription. 


INVESTMENT CRITERIA 
The US magazine Mother Jones (December 
1982) reported on a New York stockbroker who 
specialises in socially responsible investing, 
using some guidelines stipulated by his Quaker 
clients. He applies this criteria to investment 
funds which must be in companies which: 
1. Preserve the natural environment. 
2. Provide safe working conditions. 
3. Pay employees well, preferably practices 
“worker-participation’’. 
4. Provide employment regardless. of race, sex 
and religion. 
5. Employ physically disabled people where 
appropriate. 
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6. Do not manufacture or handle cigarettes, 
alcohol, gambling machines or accessories, 
nuclear equipment, weapons, large-scale 
woodchipping or waste packaging. 

7. Do not pollute. 

8. Do not exploit 
consumers. 

9. Have no involvement with repressive regimes. 


Third World workers or 


Kal 
BOURGEOIS COMMUNES 

Bourgeois communes! A contradiction in terms? 
Not so, from what we saw in a brief TV report on the 
excellent, ethnic Channel 0/28 recently. In Denmark, 
quite ordinary people are getting together to pool their 
resources as a matter of economic fact. They build their 
town houses together to save money and co-operate in 
projects such as tree planting, keeping vegetable 
gardens and landscaping. 

One of the most successful innovations has been 
the communal dining room where residents and their 
families eat together each evening, taking turns to 
share the buying and preparing of the food. The setup is 
very similar to the model of the Kibbutz in Israel which 
we outlined in Earth Garden No 1. 


COMMUNITIES 

Australian Association of Sustainable Communities 
(AASC), Nimbin Neighbourhood Centre, Cullen Street, 
Nimbin, NSW 2484. Annual membership $5.00. 

The Australian Association of Sustainable 
Communities has been formed with the aim of linking up 
alternative lifestyle communities throughout Australia 
to unite them into one powerful group which will speak 
for all. There will be a regular newsletter and there are 
many visions, such as food chain networks bringing 
organic food from the country to the city, 
accommodation exchanges and lobbying State and 
Federal Government bodies. 

Members are attempting to lead a style of life that 
can be sustained economically, environmentally and in 
personal harmony. The AASC sees a ‘‘community”’ as 
any social group which has some identity and sharing. It 
might include family, friends or neighbours who share 
ideals, join in working bees or belong to a food co-op. 


Our stone home 


By Fay Wells 

After two years of hard work on weekends and 
after work, it gives us a great feeling of 
satisfaction to be living in our stone house and to 
know we built it all ourselves at low cost and with 
no mortgages or loans. 

Our first rural experience was in a tiny ex-holiday 
house with electricity and tank water on 25 acres 
outside Grafton, NSW. We renovated the house to make 
it comfortable, built sheds, fences and a couple of dams 
— one tiny one by hand — and learned a lot about 
milking cows, rearing poddy calves and chooks and 
gardening in solid clay. 

When we sat back, finally, after all the hard work of 
getting ourselves established, we realised we had all 
the disadvantages of country life and all the 
disadvantages of town life, with none of the advantages 
of either! 

We had long distances to travel to town on a very 
busy highway, clouds of dust over the house from traffic 
using our dirt road as a highway bypass and our 
neighbours were too close and very careless with their 
animals and fences. The rates were climbing rapidly 
although we didn’t have any services and it appeared 
that there simply wasn’t any way we could earn an 
income from the place, so Bob would have to go to work 
to support the farm forever. 

Inspired by friends, we sold up and bought a 
beautiful isolated 300 acre valley off the road in a 
neighbouring shire and decided to build ourselves a 
home. 

As we had used most of our capital to buy the land, 
we looked to the land to provide the resources for our 
building. Because this new venture was to be a 
complete change of lifestyle, not just moving our 
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suburban life to an acreage as before, we looked 
around our land with more imagination. We saw, instead 
of millions of trees, many lovely straight poles for post- 
and-beam walls, multicoloured sandstone for walls and 
a good sand deposit we could add to the concrete 
needed for the floors. 

Eventually we decided on slipform sandstone 
perimeter walls 12 inches thick, rendered inside, with 
post-and-beam internal walls with exposed round 
beams in the sloping ceilings. Because of the very hot 
climate here we tried to build everything for coolness 
and cross-ventilation and we’re pleased to say it works 
well. 

There aren't any building restrictions or regulations 
on rural land in this shire, so we had the unlimited 
freedom to improvise and change things as we went 
along. We were also able to use recycled materials 
extensively, which considerably lowered the cost. 

We chose a cement slab floor because of the white 
ant problem in this district and we hired the two boys 
next door to help after we dug out and levelled the area. 
We had trouble hiring a motorised concrete mixer and 
ended up borrowing a hand mixer in which the boys 
mixed all the concrete for the floors, an area 50ft x 26ft 
overall, and they did a mighty job. Bob and | spread and 
trowelled it all. 

Our Landrover utility earned its keep carrying load 
after load of sandstone gathered from several awkward 
spots on the block. It also carried many very heavy 
loads of the sand we added to the four truckloads of 
gravel bought for the concrete work. 

Bob and | mixed all the concrete needed for the 
walls by hand with shovels in a cement boat which made 
about two wheelbarrow loads at a time. We used 61 bags 
of cement in the walls, so you will realise that there 


Our introduction to the slipform (or mosaic stone 
rubble) method of building in stone was through 
Helen and: Scott Nearing’s Living the Good Life 
(Schocken Books, New York, 1970) while we were 
still in suburbia. 

When we came to actually do it, however, we felt 
we needed more explicit instructions and found the 
book Build Your Own Stone House (Garden Way, 
1975) by Karl and Sue Schwenke. Based on the 
Nearing’s system, their detailed instructions are 
easy to follow and cover every aspect of this building 
method with clear photographs and diagrams. 

Lots of other general tips were picked up from our 
collection of building books gathered over the years 
and from our local library. John Archer’s Earth 
Builders Companion was very helpful while 
designing the concrete slab floor. 

We started by constructing eight forms, each 8ft 
long by 20 inches wide, from 4in x 1in boards on a 3in 
x 2in frame. We were highly amused when re-reading 
the Nearing’s book to discover that they considered 
three dozen forms adequate. We hastily retreated to 
our stock of secondhand timber and managed to 
make two more longer forms, 10ft x 10in, two 4ft x 20in 
and two 2ft x 20in long. 

We later found these 14 forms were sufficient for 
our working speed and we were never held up for 
want of forms. The long narrow forms allowed us to 
finish the tops of the walls exactly at the top of the 
last layer of forms. We used four layers of 20 inch 
forms and the 10 inch form, building walls 90 inches 
in height. The sloping gable ends were timber for 
ease of construction. 

The extra forms proved necessary and the 
different sizes were very useful on corners and odd 
places where our standard 8ft forms wouldn’t fit. All 
the walls are reinforced with rows of double barbed 
wire and all corners and openings are heavily 
reinforced with galvanised pipe, metal bars — and 
anything suitable we could get. 

To avoid having lots of drain pipes through the floor 
slab, we set 12 inch lengths of galvanised downpipe 
into the walls at pre-determined places to take the 
waste pipes from the kitchen sink, bath and basin, 
and a piece of galvanised water pipe in the correct 
place to take the gas pipe for the fridge. 

We also set battens in the concrete against the 
inside forms where we would later attach the frames 
for the built-in wardrobe and pantry shelves. These 
were spiked with nails for grip in the concrete. 


Bolt holes drilled exactly the same on each form to 


allow joining bolts to line up. 


STONE SLIPFORM 


When designing the house we tried to make sure 
that everything was accounted for from the drain pipe 
outlets. Once the drainage pipes were finally in place 
through the holes left in the walls, it was a simple 
matter to go around and concrete them in while 
pointing-up the stone walls. 

We also had to consider whether our furniture 
would fit under the windows, as you can’t change 
your mind easily with stone walls. 

We began building in a corner which is self-bracing 
and the first forms were set in place on the pre- 
roughened slab edge, following exactly the 
instructions in the Schwenke’s book. As work 
progressed on the house, we adapted and 
improvised until we found our own working system to 
suit our particular circumstances. We also quickly 
got into a routine which made work progress 
smoothly. 

Each day’s forms were either set up the night 
before or first thing in the mornings. Then we’d mix a 
batch of concrete together. While Bob placed the 
stones with their flattest surfaces against the outside 
form, leaving an inch or so space between, | 
shovelled the dryish concrete in behind from the 
other side to fill up the 12 inch wall space. We also 
added any old stones unsuitable for face rocks to 
save on concrete required. We both tamped this 
down firmly, and continued in this fashion until the 
form was filled, reinforcing between layers. 

As the walls grew in height we werked from 
makeshift scaffolding. Bob made a stack of rocks on 
his standing planks to save constantly climbing up 
and down with each stone. | found it easier to 
transfer the concrete from the barrow on the floor to 
the forms with an old shovel which had no handle. 

Although we had an overall idea of how we wanted 
the finished house to be, we found it less daunting to 
concentrate on one phase at a time while keeping in 
mind any materials we might need later to take 
advantage of auctions and giveaways. 
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were a lot of mixes, though we didn’t actually count 
them. Strangely enough we enjoyed it, despite the heat. 
It certainly made us fit enough to do the rest of the 
heavy work. 

After the 11 weeks it took us to build the stone 
walls, we set about cutting, carting and peeling the 
poles for the post-and-beam construction and rafters. 
We needed fifteen 20ft long poles for rafters for the 
main house, fifteen 12ft poles for rafters on the 
verandah (40ft x 10ft), seven 11ft 6 inch poles to hold up 
the main roof on ‘the high side, six 9ft 6 inch poles to 
hold up the verandah roof on its high side and enough 
poles to make up the 120ft of beams needed between 
the posts. These were all stacked and covered so they 
wouldn’t discolour in the weather. 

The upright poles have holes drilled in one end and 
are manhandled onto pins pre-set in the concrete floor. 
The crossbeams are bolted in place with threaded rod, 
which is much easier to use and more economical than 
bolts. 

Once the frame and rafters were in place, which 
was hard work with only two people to lift them up, we 
cleaned and de-nailed miles of second-hand 
floorboards for the main house ceilings. We decided to 
put the floorboards in worst condition in our bedroom 
and paint them white and to leave the rest of the house 
natural. 

As it turned out this looked messy. There were too 
many nailholes to be filled and even with cleaning they 
were dark and dreary looking in comparison with the 
bedroom ceiling, which looked fresh and light and gave 
good light reflection at night when we used kerosene 
lamps. So we ended up painting the ceilings in the rest 
of the house too, with three coats. How we wished we’d 
been able to afford lovely new floorboards! However, it 
all looks nice now and the natural beams do stand out 
better against the white. 

Sisalation was placed on top of the boards, battens 
nailed on and the corrugated iron nailed on top. The 
verandah ceiling is made of timber palings left natural 
and was built first so that we had a solid platform to work 
from when building the higher main roof. 
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Most of our internal walls are timber panelling on an 
ordinary stud frame between the poles and the 
rendered inside of the perimeter walls are also painted 
white. The internal walls on the verandah are shingled 
with paling off-cuts rescued from a sawmill waste heap. 
All the rooms have French double doors opening onto 
the verandah, so in summer it is all open and airy but 
screened against flies and mosquitoes and we can 
close it up in winter to be cosy. 

The forms used on the house walls were put into 
service again when we built our underground water 
storage tank. Bob dug the hole 30ft x 8ft x 6ft deep after 
work when it was in shade, a little at a time. We hired a 
motorised mixer and set to work pouring the floor first 
with Bob on the mixer, a kind neighbour who 
volunteered to do the wheelbarrowing and me 
spreading and trowelling. 

Once the floor was cured we hired the mixer again 
and poured the walls over-three very long days, using 
our forms set 6-8 inches from the sides. The walls were 
done with help from our son David who was staying with 
us for a while. After these were cured and the whole 
rendered with waterproof cement, the forms were again 
set up to support the concrete roof. Back came the 
mixer and we poured the roof which was heavily 
reinforced. 

| think the worst part of all was removing the forms 
from underneath it. We left it to cure for a couple of 
weeks, but | was very nervous for Bob and David’s 
safety when they actually got in there and pulled away 
the forms from underneath all that concrete. All went 
well and now it’s our patio floor. Even though it’s 
probably twice as thick as necessary, we don’t 
encourage people to jump around on it! Our septic tank 
was built on a similar system, though the walls are not 
quite as thick. 


Our Energy Systems 
Because we decided to do without electricity, a 
decision which astounded our relations, we’ve made 
various arrangements to provide ourselves with the 
necessities and luxuries of a comfortable life. 


Inside the house, 
showing the basic pole con- 
struction, verandah wall 
shingles and cooling high 
louvre ventilators. 


Forms set up for the first corner. 


We’ve installed a slow combustion stove and hot 
water service which also heats my irons. I’ve found that 
old electric irons (with the cords cut off) work better 
than proper flat irons. 

A 1,500 watt portable petrol generator bought to 
operate the power tools while building is used 
sometimes for a couple of electric lamps and our colour 
TV and to charge the 12 volt battery we use to operate 
our small black and white television and also, soon, a 
couple of 12 volt fluorescent lights. At the moment we 
mainly use kerosene table and wall lamps. 

Our refrigerator is a reconditioned 5% cubic ft gas 
caravan fridge. We have a Bamix hand-operated 
washing machine and an old-fashioned wringer 
attached to the troughs. | recently converted my zig-zag 
sewing machine to treadle because | do a lot of sewing 
and it’s annoying to have to turn on the generator just to 
sew. 

Our water is pumped from the underground tank by 
portable petrol pump once a week for about 15 minutes 
to a high level 500 gallon tank, which then gravity feeds 
the house with really good pressure. Eventually when 
our generator dies we plan to change over to solar 
electricity with heavy duty storage batteries instead of 
the ordinary car battery we use now. 

This may sound complicated, but it just evolved as 
we moved away from using the generator all the time 
while we were building. It’s good to know that you are in 
charge of how much power you use and that you only 
have to pay for what you actually use. It is really quite 
satisfactory and not the hardship people imagine. 

Plumbing proved the most difficult and time- 
consuming project. We decided against setting the 
water pipes into the stone walls, so planned for all the 
pipes to run inside cupboards, ceilings and internal 
stud walls. All our cold water runs through one inch 
polythene pipe and the hot water runs through copper 
pipes. 

Connecting the secondhand hot water service 
(which came with its own pipes to the stove) to 
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secondhand taps over sink and basin, laundry trough 
and bath to the new pipes was complicated and we left 
one side off all walls where pipes were installed just in 
case of leaks. However, after a few false starts, like the 
hot water tank leaking profusely and an airlock in one 
hot water pipe, it all works as planned. 

| even have a bonus of hot water pipes running 
through the broom cupboard which serves as an 
emergency drying cabinet. This cupboard has a 
pegboard wall dividing it from the linen cupboard, so 
that it is also kept very dry. In fact the hot water storage 
tank sits in a metal drip tray on top of this cupboard, 
built especially at the correct height and strength back- 
to-back with the stove. 


At the final tally, our house has cost us 
approximately $7,000, including floor-coverings (vinyl 
and seagrass matting for easy cleaning) and water tank 
etc, very pleasing in these days of high building costs. 

It was built between February 1981 and Christmas 
1983. Of course we didn’t spend all that time on the 
house, we took time off to build a bridge, extend our 
cattle yards, do some land clearing and gardening, 
caring for 40 cows and calves, fencing and building a 
dam for garden water, etc. 

| hope other people will decide to have a go at 
building their own house. It can be an enjoyable 
experience and you don’t have to be really young 
either. We are in our forties and managed to cope 
mostly by ourselves without any tradesmen, but with 
the aid of several good books and perserverance. 

If anyone would like some mofe information on 
anything in this article, please write. 

Fay and Bob Wells, Upper Copmanhurst, NSW. 
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These articles in past issues also dealt with the 
slipform or stone mosaic rubble method of stone 
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THE MUDDIES MANUAL 

The Muddies Manual, by Brother Christopher Nash 
is now in print — clearer than our reproductions in Earth 
Garden 40! It’s full of inspirational and inspiriting ideas 
for mudbrick building and good value at the new price of 
$7.00 posted. 

Write for your copy to The Friary, PO Box 96, 
Kenmore, Qld 4069 or Community of St Clare, Stroud, 
NSW 2425. 


Living in the earth 


Gerhard Schurer, who is currently a lecturer in 
Human Environments at the School of Design in 
Adelaide co-ordinates the interests of more than 120 
members of the Earth Covered Housing Association of 
South Australia and offers professional advice related 
to earth-integrated architecture. He lives at 8 Grace 
Street, Goodwood, 5034, phone 272 8694. 


By Gerhard Schurer 

Going down to stay on top is a slogan coined by the 
movement in the United States promoting the values of 
earth-covered homes. 

Their reasoning must be convincing as they have 
put more than 6,000 such houses on record since this 
age-old form of human habitation was rediscovered 
following the economic pressure of the 1973 energy 
crisis. 

As in many other areas cf human endeavour we 
have taken long detours and made costly mistakes in 
social and ecological terms to eventually find our way 
back to a meaningful form of shelter. And here we are, 
writing the first chapters of the Greening of our 
rooftops. 

All around the world we find historical, traditional 
and contemporary examples of earth-covered 
structures created under the most varied climatic, 
economic and cultural circumstances. Many 
considerations and events produced these earth- 
dwellers and gave form to their houses. High rainfall 
and thick blankets of snow shaped the steep grass- 
covered roofs of the farm houses in Iceland. The soft 
sandstone in many parts of the Mediterranean region 
invited people to carve their living spaces into the 
thermal mass of their coastal cliffs, while in the vast 
expanse of the Chinese loess belt, some 15 million 
people are still accommodated in sizeable vaulted 
chambers approximately 10 metres under their food- 
producing fields.(7) 

Many cultures which considered themselves to be 
guests of nature demonstrated a keen sense for 
ecologically balanced forms of living and developed 
some sort of earth-integrated space. Very often it was 
used for food storage, or for maturing wine and cheese, 
but given the right circumstances, people chose to 
occupy such spaces themselves. 

Environmental sensitivity is an undoubted attribute 
of the Australian Aboriginal culture and their forms of 
habitation. Many of the natural caves or rock overhangs 
show traces of human use, but despite a distinct 
concept of land ownership among many tribes of the 
Aboriginal people, there is no evidence of a pre-colonial 
tradition of permanent occupation. 

They were welcomed as shelters during periods of 
bad weather, in other instances for religious purposes 
or as suitable burial sites. From these observations, 
which I have, admittedly, only researched in reference 
to South Australia, one can conclude that the Cornish 
miners started the Australian history of man-made 
earth-integrated habitats. 

The few remnants of miners’ dugouts in Burra, 
about 160km north of Adelaide, hardly suggests that at 
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the peak of Australia’s first copper bonanza some 2,600 
people were estimated to reside in the banks of Burra 
Creek. An official census, published in February 1851(2) 
identified a total of 1,800 dugout occupants. 

By every account a large community turned to this 
cheap form of housing because of the economic 
pressure caused by their landlord-employers, who paid 
low wages and demanded high rents for their small 
stone cottages. Digging a rent-free home into the soft, 
red clay banks of the life-supporting creek must have 
been an obvious solution to a miner with his 
professional skill at creating subterranean spaces. 

They soon discovered that in the hot, semi-arid 
climate at the fringe of the Australian outback, their 
dugouts were ‘‘cool in summer and cosy in winter’’.(3) 
A visitor to the Burra Creek Mine in December 1850 
rendered a colourful account of the Cornish settlement: 

One of the most singular features is the subter- 
ranean habitations of ‘‘The Creek’’. For a distance 
of more than two miles, the banks of a ravine are 
perforated with vaulted chambers, in which a 
populous community are living in apparent health 
and comfort. From above, these dwellings present 
a squalid but exceedingly diversified and 
picturesque appearance. Some are quite cottage 
like in their exterior, having stone fronts, well 
proportioned windows and doors, with verandah 
and fences guarding the approach. In those cases 
the earth is cut away so as to give a perpendicular 
front and that secures a sort of terrace before the 
door; but in a great many surfaces there is a 
narrow horizontal cut, running sufficiently far into 
the bank to gain height for, and an approach to a 
door; a similar cut of smaller dimensions opens 
the way to a window and the remainder of the 
house is a perforation in the bank continued from 
these apertures. (3) 


A previous member of parliament remembers a visit 
to the subterranean dwellings: 

Most of them were nicely furnished and all kept 
scrupulously clean and sweet by frequent white 
washings. Light was admitted by a window on 
each side of the door. Of course there could be 
only one entrance, the ‘‘house’’ having neither 
back nor sides. 

There are delightful stories about the communal life 
at Burra. As the chimney was nothing but a hole above 
the fireplace to carry the smoke to the surface, a 
bottomless cask or some form of fence was put around 
it to prevent the nocturnal travellers from falling into the 
kitchen below. The writer of these episodes insists that 
some long-lasting relationships had their beginning in 
such an undignified entry into somebody else’s home! 

The judgement of the miners as to the structural 
stability of their homes was never put to the test. 
Without accident their dugouts carried the life and the 
traffic which occurred above. But the unpredictability of 
the outback weather proved to be the real threat to their 
creek dwellings. 

After six years of life in the creek, a flash flood at 


Dugout homes of Cornish miners in the creek bed 
at Burra Creek copper fields, South Australia, in 
1850. 


night destroyed 75 dwellings without warning in 
February 1851. In May a further flash flood followed 
which marked the end of the first earth-covered 
community in Australia. While a few persisted, the 
majority of the miners were lured away to the newly- 
discovered goldfields in Victoria. Without permanent 
occupants and caring maintenance the dugouts soon 
collapsed into ruins. Apart from the few not quite 
faithfully restored dwellings, one can still observe the 
whitewash on the walls of some caved-in dugouts. 

This form of housing, created by economic 
necessity and shaped by the alluvial clay combined with 
tools and skills of the Cornish miners, found a related 
form later in the Australian opal fields at White Cliffs, 
Andamooka and Coober Pedy. There, most dugouts 
serve a dual purpose: first the shaft and tunnel lead 
hopefully to some opals and later they are extended and 
shaped to accommodate the miner himself. 

Out there in the hot, arid environment the thermal 
benefits are even more welcome. While the dugout 
dwellers in Burra did not enjoy a high social status, to 
occupy a dugout in Coober Pedy is the smart and 
respectable thing to do. 

The criteria which make today’s earth-covered 
dwellings a viable alternative to our prevailing 
aggressive format of suburban development are 
primarily energy conservation, environmental 
integration, land preservation, shelter from natural and 
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As far as the eye can reach down 


the creek, these human wombat 
holes are to be seen ... such is the 
force of habit, that the miner never 
thought of building a house, but 
mining one, and accordingly the 
Burra Creek is riddled like a honey- 
comb. 


South Australian Register, 1851. 


man-caused sources of danger and a greater degree ot 
visual and acoustical privacy. Many of these benefits 
cannot be achieved with conventional forms of above- 
ground dwellings. 

The hierarchy of these benefits is likely to vary not 
only between locations, but also in reference to the 
lifestyle and the priority of the occupants. 

My own plans for an earth-covered extension to a 
return-verandah double fronted villa in suburban 
Adelaide will give me a host of benefits: | retain, actually 
extend, my usable garden space with the earth berms, 
the garden roof and the undulating landscape. | find a 
refuge during the hot summer days and nights, which | 
do not want to control with an air-conditioning system of 
doubtful environmental benefits. | expect it to be an 
equally well-tempered space during the cool winter 
season. 

In addition | do not add to the heat island effect, 
typical of our dark, hard forms of conventional roof 
decking. An earth-covered roof has a modulating effect 


Three aspects of the large earth covered (or underground) house designed by Gerhard 
Schurer and built at Clarendon, South Australia. The stained glass in the doors was made by Vera 
Trust. 
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not only on the enclosed space but also on the micro- 
climate of the immediate neighbourhood. Further, | will 
retain more rainwater on the site, which tends to run off 
other hard surfaces, depleting the groundwater of our 
suburban gardens. 

Under the earth-covered roof | can also sleep past 
the early aircraft, which during inclement weather take 
off in my direction (and that of some 100,000 other 
Adelaideans). The night-time barking contest of the 
neighbourhood dogs will leave me equally undisturbed 
just as police car sirens or would-be racing drivers at 
night. | look forward to the blissful tranquillity and the 
well-tempered environmental quality, which my clients 
learn to appreciate in their earth-covered homes. 

Out in the heavily wooded areas, people choose the 
earth-covered technique for its great potential to 
survive a bushfire or a cyclonic storm. 

The first reaction of many people to the concept of 
an earth-integrated home is scepticism and disbelief, 
mixed with images of damp walls and leaking ceilings, 
eternal darkness and stale air. But modern building 
technology and consideraté design resolves all that. 

The project illustrated here — one of the first earth- 
covered houses in Australia — is likely to dispel all of 
these questions, but will immediately raise another 
one, namely that of cost. Just as with an above-ground 
house, there is a chance for either a cheap or 
luxuriously expensive earth-covered house. 

In this context we should start to understand a 
house as a continuous commitment beyond its initial 
construction cost. If we consider that an earth-covered 
house can be designed to require little or no 
maintenance cost, that it can considerably reduce the 
energy bill, that it can be insured for lesser premiums 
against bushfire and storm damage, that the roof has 
useable garden space which can result in a 20% saving 
on the land purchase price for a proportionately smaller 
allotment, that the occupants enjoy a greater security 
and a superior environmental quality; in weighing all 
these pros and cons and making a comparison on the 
basis of the life cycle cost, the American and Australian 
experience identifies a saving of 20% up to 70% overa 
period of 50 years for the earth-integrated house as 
compared to a conventional above-ground home. The 
earth-covered homes in South Australia have been built 
for the same square metre price as a conventional 
house of the same quality. 

For the owner-builder, there is Mike Oehler’s $50 & 
Up Underground House Book(4) with a degree of 
calculated risk as for the waterproofing system. 
Naturally there is a long and growing list of publications 
which detail failsafe solutions. There is need for 
experimentation: a well cultivated vegetable cover, eg 
violets and chives swallow a lot of water, with a free 
draining layer of gravel over an ‘‘impervious’”’ bed of 
clay on a roof structure with a pitch of 10 or more 
degrees could well be a cheap substitute for an 
expensive membrane. 

For the house illustrated in this article, a $30.00 ver 
square metre membrane was installed over the living 
quarters and a simple sheet of Fortecon for $2.50 per m? 
was used over the carport-services area. After three 
years with sometimes torrential rains, neither one has 
leaked. It should be pointed out that the drainage and 
waterproofing system has to be established with care 
and expertise as it will be far more expensive to find and 
rectify a leak in an earth-covered house as compared to 
a tiled or corrugated iron roof. 
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The earth-covered house will also require other 
forms of rainwater collection. However, water that 
filters through a layer of soil is likely to be of better 
quality than the rainwater which washes all the urban 
pollution, especially heavy metals, from a conventional 
roof. 

In Australia we are at the very beginning of 
informing the public and waiting for a market for earth- 
covered houses. Builders will have to become familiar 
with new processes as a prerequisite to offer a 
competitive tender. The owner has to come to terms 
with a new philosophy and a new meaning of his house. 
The status-seeking attitude has to give way to a 
commitment for the preservation of our resources, land 
and energy alike, and the respectful and sensitive 
integration of our houses into the natural environment. 

In South Australia, the Earth Covered Housing 
Association is attempting to do just that. Apart from 
making its intentions heard and understood by 
government authorities, lending institutions and the 
manufacturing industry as well as builders, architects 
and designers, it is a forum for exchanging information 
and first-hand experience. The prime goal is to further 
the philosophy of environmentally sensitive earth 
integrated architecture. 

Anybody who is anxious to learn about and 
contribute to the Greening of Australian Roofs is 
welcome to contact me as the co-ordinator of the 
Association. The 1984 seminar programme will cover 
subjects such as bushfire resistant living, design for 
resource conservation, pre-purchase site investigation, 
applicants for financing and building approval, systems 
of waterproofing, the choice of suitable materials and 
cost control. 
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The $50 & Up Underground 
House Book 

Mike Oehler, Mole/Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, New York, 1981 (4th 
edition), large format paperback, 115 
pages, illustrated. Price $12.95. Dis- 
tributed by Thomas Nelson Aus- 
tralia, 480 La Trobe Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria 3000. 

4. 

The Basic Design consists of two 
things: (1) a shed roof house with many 
windows which face (2) an excavated 
patio on the uphill side. 


There is no finer flooring than a carpet 
on earth. The floor stays warm all winter. 
It doesn’t rot, get termite infested, make 
noise when walked upon, or ignite like 
wooden flooring. When tromped upon 
day after day it doesn’t cause varicose 
veins, fallen arches, leg cramps or any of 
the other ailments associated with 
constant walking on concrete floors. 
Your feet were designed to walk on == 
earth. This is one of those things which 
is so obvious that few people can see it. 

A layer of polyethylene between the |! 
carpet and earth will keep both the Y 
moisture and dirt from working ie 4 
through the rug. 
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You are capable of building an idars 
ground house without prior building 7 
experience. | firmly believe this. | belles 4 
a fourteen-year-old boy could do it. 
think a lady could do it. Someone handi- 
capped could do it if he had help with the 
heaviest structural timbers. It’s even 
possible a few businessmen could do it. 

. . With PSP the job is simplicity itself. 
Except for around the doors and 
windows there’s no carpentry more diffi- 
cult than notching a beam. The bulk of 
the construction is simply a matter of 
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peeling and bucking logs, 
polyethylene, stacking boards one on 
another or nailing them to the roof 


beams and throwing dirt in and out of the 
right places at the right times. 


Going under - cheap 


How to build your own non-concrete, hand-dug, light-filled, cosy home 
in the hillside. In Australia Mike Oehler’s post-shoring-polyethylene (PSP) 
system may be a disaster when the termites hear about it! However, this is 
simply a delightful building book, full of practical help and ideas on design, 
techniques, drainage and scrounging materials which tackles all the 
problems of living in the earth. 
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Heres who you are 


EARTH GARDEN READER SURVEY 


By Bill Metcalf 

In Earth Garden 40 (page 47), a questionnaire was 
published, asking readers to answer a series of 
questions about themselves and to offer their opinions 
on government assistance to alternative lifestyles. 

This readership survey is part of a larger research 
programme which looks at alternative lifestyle 
participants in Australia, seeks to identify the 
characteristics of those participants, and to clarify their 
opinions. Similar surveys have been conducted using 
several other publications and in time comparisons will 
become available. 
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A total of 290 completed forms had been received 
from Earth Garden readers at the time of the analysis 
(March 26, 1984). Any responses received after this time 
can be included in the final analysis when we rerun it at 
a later date. This number represents a good response 
size and gives us a sizeable sample on which to base 
our interpretation. 

Earth Garden appears to be popular with its 
readers. The average length of readership among 
respondents was five years and there was a high 
amount — 98% of you — expecting to continue reading 
the magazine. Each copy is read by an average of 3.6 


people. 

While 46% of respondents are subscribers, 42% 
bought Earth Garden at a newsagent, with the 
remaining copies obtained from friends, health shops 
and other outlets. While 75% of respondents also read 
other lifestyle publications, no other form of publication 
is read by a majority. 

A wide range of reasons were given for reading 
Earth Garden, but by far the most popular primary 
reason was to learn more about ‘‘alternative lifestyles in 
general’’. A lesser but still large number gave their main 
reason for reading as ‘‘alternative technology” and ‘‘to 
keep in touch’’, while few mentioned factors such as 
“home hints’’, ‘‘health and diet” or ‘‘spiritual/ personal 
development”. 

Fifty-five per cent of respondents were male. Most 
commonly, respondents were in their thirties with a 
clear peak at age 35, although an age range from 21 to 70 
was recorded. 41% of respondents were over 40 while 
21% were over 50 years of age. This age breakdown is 
reasonably similar to that found with other alternative 
lifestyle publications, and is in sharp contrast to images 
of “youthful hippies’ so often associated with the 
movement in the eyes of the public. 

The most common means of earning a living was 
‘‘employed professional” (35%) while a further 11% 
were employed in skilled trades and 6% in clerical 
positions. 3% stated they were basically self sufficient 
with another 3% being supported by the sale of garden 
produce or art and craft work. Following the national 
trend, 10% of respondents were unemployed. This 
figure rises to 19%, however, when we look only at 
alternative lifestyle participants. 

Nearly two-thirds of the respondents were living as 
part of a couple, while a further 14% were living on their 
own, and 10% lived in a commune, share house, or 
alternative community. Only one urban commune 
dweller was identified from the sample. 

Earth Garden readers are well educated with 40% 
having a University degree (9% with post graduate 
qualifications), and a further 16% having some form of 
trade certificate, while an additional 17% had at least 
achieved senior certificate. Women are more likely to 
have an academic degree, or less than form four, while 
men were more likely to have a trade certificate. 

By analysing post codes, we are able to establish 
the geographical distribution of respondents. NSW 
clearly dominates with 37%, although Queensland, in 
terms of its population, has a disproportionately high 
28%. Only 16% of respondents were from Victoria, with 
the rest spread across the country (WA 9%, SA 7%, Tas 
2%, NT 1%). 

One-third of respondents live in rural areas while a 
further 23% live in towns and villages. Of the remainder, 
most live in capital cities with Sydney being the most 
popular. This shows that Earth Garden is certainly a 
‘“‘national’’ publication with readers scattered widely 
across the country. The readership, with almost half in 
city areas is, however, more urban based than might 
have been assumed from a quick perusal of the 
magazine’s contents. 

Regardless of how they defined the term, 38% of 
respondents claim to be living an ‘‘alternative lifestyle” 
while another 42% have plans to move to an alternative 
lifestyle. 

It is interesting to look in more detail at this 80% of 
readers who either are, or plan to live an alternative 
lifestyle. While those currently living an alternative 
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lifestyle have a slight female advantage (53% vs 47%) 
those intending to move are strongly male dominant 
(65% vs 35%). Of those living an alternative lifestyle, 
only 13% live in capital cities (compared to 30% of the 
overall sample) while 57% live in rural areas (compared 
to 33% of sample). / 

When we look at those who have plans to move t 
an alternative lifestyle we find this trend reversed, with 
people more likely to be at present in capital cities. This 
confirms the observation that respondents. in rural 
areas either already define themselves as ‘‘alternative 
lifestyle’’ or they have no intention of changing to it, 
whereas respondents in capital cities are less likely to 
see themselves as living an ‘‘alternative lifestyle”, but 
may well hope to do so. Fifty-three per cent of the 
employed people in our sample have plans to move to 
an alternative lifestyle. 

Those who have no intentions of going to an 
alternative lifestyle tend to be disproportionately either 
poorly educated (less than form four) or very well 
educated (with an academic degree). This reflects, 
perhaps, that for some lack of education is seen as a 
block, while for others sufficient education obviates the 
need for change. 

Response to our final question regarding 
government involvement in assisting alternative 
lifestyles ranged from enthusiastic support with 
suggestions for the implementation of such a scheme, 
to rejection of such assistance on the grounds that it 
would destroy ‘‘alternatives’’. By far the majority were 
in favour of some form of governmgnt assistance. 
These responses are now being analysed as part of the 
preparation of a report to the Federal Department of 
Education and Youth Affairs. 

In summary Earth Garden readers can be seen to be 
composed predominantly of middle aged and middle 
class people, disproportionately male, generally living 
in a couple relationship. An overwhelming majority of 
you (80%) either are now, or intend to live in an 
“alternative lifestyle”. Not surprisingly, you read Earth 
Garden mainly to learn about ‘‘alternative lifestyles” 
and to keep in touch with others doing the same. The 
practical theme found in the publication no doubt 
reflects the needs and desires of most readers. 

The main area of (perhaps) contradiction concerns 
Earth Garden’s rural image in contrast to the two-thirds 
of respondents not now living in rural areas. Earlier, in 
another part of our research into alternative lifestyles 
and their publications, we analysed the contents of 
Earth Garden and observed that it ‘‘would appear to be 
of greatest use to those in the process of moving to an 
alternative lifestyle and who need practical advice ona 
wide range of real problems. Once the change has been 
successfully achieved, or the attempt has failed 
miserably, Earth Garden would no longer be as 
relevant.” (Media Information Australia, No 34, May 
1984.) : 

Finally, | would like to thank Keith and Irene for 
agreeing to print our questionnaire, and for helping with 
this research. Even more, | would like to thank all of you 
who took the time to complete the questionnaires, and 
to write us so many interesting and helpful letters. Your 
assistance has been invaluable. 

Bill Metcalf, 

(Senior Teaching Fellow), 

Australian Environmental Studies, 

Griffith University, 

Nathan, Qld, 4111. 


HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK 


Keith and Irene Smith 

Nelson, Melbourne, 1984, paperback, 240 pages. 
Illustrated by Elaine Norling. Recommended price $6.95 
at bookshops, or $7.50 posted from us (special order 
form page 58). 

Dear Friends, 

We’ve resérved our centre pages this issue to tell 
you about HARD TIMES HANDBOOK, our new book 
which has just been published by Thomas Nelson 
Australia. 

HARD TIMES HANDBOOK outlines a new approach 
to city living, bringing the skills of self-reliance to your 
household, wherever it may be. Its aim is to provide a 
wealth of practical information and advice to help you do 


more with less. It tells you how to be less dependent on 
mass distribution of food and energy and how to keep 
warm, well fed and healthy for the least amount of 
money. 

We think it is different than any other book and may 
be the first of its kind. For a start it is an Australian mass 
market paperback which keeps the cover price down to 
$6.95 at bookshops. That’s good value these days, but 
we believe it will be worth a lot more to you than that. 

HARD TIMES HANDBOOK is really several books in 
one. It is different also because it collects in one place: 

e A cookery book of cheap, healthy tucker with 150 
recipes as basic as a meal of rice and vegetables for 25 
cents, raw food dishes or replacing some of the red 
meat in your diet with protein-rich grains and legumes. 

e A guide to growing food plants in your backyard 
or smaller spaces such as the front lawn, on the roof or 
in containers, using natural organic methods. 

e How to manage your food supply by shopping 


Frugal is an old- 
fashioned, mostly unused 
word and frugality is an 
old-fashioned, mostly 
unused virtue that has 
been waiting for hard 
times to come back. 

A frugal person isn’t 
mean, nor austere, nor 
stingy, nor a miser, nor a 
skinflint, but careful, 
economical in the use of 
resources and money, 
saving, prudent and 
cudous, always looking 
for e. The Scots have 
another word for it — 


canny. To quote from our 


1939 copy of Webster’s 
Dictionary ($9.00 in a 
.secondhand bookshop): 
‘Frugal is opposed to 
wasteful, luxurious or 
lavish; thrifty implies 
industry, good 
management and 
prosperity; as, though 
affluent, he is frugal; he 
has a thrifty habit of 
saving.’ Frugal people 
waste not, want not; they 
cut their coats according 
to their cloth; they believe 
enough is as good as a 
feast; they try to make 
ends meet and they 
simplify, simplify! 


THE FRUGALITY THEORY 


The frugality theòry rests on this simple message: 
‘Live below your means, whatever they may be.’ 
In other words, spend less than you earn, live 
simply and get the best value from life. 

If you are willing to live frugally, you make a 
conscious decision to: 


1 separate your needs from your wants; 
2 know when you have enough; and 
3 become as self-reliant as possible. 


This is an achievement in itself. It means you have 
made an investment in yourself. You’ve begun to 
take control of your own small, personal economy 
so that more is coming in than is going out. 

You have begun to disengage yourself from the 
mass economy, from the spiral of working in 
exchange for money to exchange for goods and 
credit (bills). 

We know these ideas are not new, that they’re 
time-worn and sensible. But the benefits which 
flow from these simple concepts are many. Im- 
mediately you have a new interest, a challenge to 
make ends meet and to take part in the absorbing 
game of providing the essentials of life, food, 
clothing and shelter, for yourself. 

The result will be an increase in your self- 
confidence and self-esteem. This is very im- 
portant to people who have lost some of their 
self-respect after months or even years of unem- 
ployment and feeling out of place in society. 

Living a simple life cuts down the tension and 
stress involved in the business rat-race. You are 
working for yourself first, and not for a boss or an 
anonymous, soulless organisation. 

If you have a sense of purpose like this, with 
simple goals to achieve and a direction in which to 
aim, you havea philosophy on which to build your 
life. There will be something positive each day asa 
result of your desire to say, consciously: ‘I want 
less’. It’s like refusing a second helping. 
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Your first concern should be with 
survival and the happiness of your 
share, comfort, good food and an a 
base. These will give you more sat 
investing in shares or buying a new: 

This shift in personal values and 
turn out to be timely as we enter : 
nomic scarcity and unemployment. 
and aspirations of the boom perioc 
place in an era when there will be 
(except in inflation) while the e 
energy sources are running out. 

If you are surviving on unemploy 
or a pension or wondering how to | 
tricity or gas bill, you will already be 
your expenses without any choice. Ii 
ing your clothes until they wear ¢ 
secondhand car, missing meat one 
grinding your own grain to make thi 
your own bread or growing some of! 
in the backyard, then you are ins: 
frugality. 

It’s impossible, of course, to 0| 
society completely. You aren’t reje 
tem’ or saying ‘I don’t want your 
communism)’. Instead you continu 
but at a level you decide, to the | 
minimum. 

Be selective. Adopt frugality an 
unhealthy foods; shoddy products a 
durable, functional items and se 
replace fashion trends and fads. F: 
materialism. It cuts out the mid 
out excess. It cuts out waste. 

Living frugally is a new way of | 
world and makes a lot of its artifice 
Lack of luxuries may turn out to b 
After your needs are met, the gai 
living a cultured, intelligent, busy 
innovation and satisfaction. 

Be frugal. Your life may be outw 
but it will be inwardly rich. 


| 


wisely, what foods to buy (and where) and how to store 
them. 

e Dozens of ways to save the energy used in your 
home for lights, cooking, hot water and heating to save 
on power bills. 

e Planning for emergencies such as blackouts 
(what if the freezer fails?) and insuring against food 
shortages by stockpiling two weeks’ supply for your 
family. 

e A manual of 180 hints on how to make your own 
household cleansers, wax polish, glue, ink, ointment, 
stain removers, insect repellents and lots more. 

This is just a broad outline. HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK is full of practical ‘‘how to”? articles 
because the best way to save (and gain more 
satisfaction) is to do more for yourself and to replace 
money with your own time and effort. The bulk of the 
material is new and the 70 drawings by our artist Elaine 
Norling make the book attractive and easy to use. 


The three pages extracted below are a random 
sample from 240 pages of the book. Information is clear 
and concise as in the yoghurt recipe. There are similar 
sections on making your own soap, candles, bread, 
white cheese, preserves, slush lamps, soups, 
newspaper logs, sprouts and a fireless hotbox cooker. 
The essay on frugality comes from the ‘‘inspirational’’ 
section at the front of the book which includes survival 
skills, ideas for making money without a job, barter and 
Depression dodges. Frugality is canny. aip 

We’d like to thank the Earth Garden readets who 
contributed tips and recipes and we hope we will 
continue to receive your ideas on home economies so 
that we will be able to make Hard Times a continuing 
feature in our magazine. 

We'll be happy to sign your copy of HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK if you ask us. Please tell your friends about 
it. Fé set 

Survive — and thrive! Irene and Keith 


your p ersonal a YOGHURT 
pest ppr 4 cups fresh milk (1 litre) 
‘sfacti 2-4 tablespoons powdered 
isfaction than milk (optional, but 
ar. recommended) 
outlook may 2 tablespoons yoghurt 
n age of eco- ‘starter’ — either plain, 
The demands store-bought yoghurt, 
will have no or from your last batch 
little growth 
rth’s amaii Leave some milk aside, 
o say % cup. Stir powdered 
ment benefits _ Simplify, simplify. milk into the rest and 
el Instead of three meals a scald, that is, bring it 
ae day, if it be necessary eat almost to boiling point. 
cutting down: a ze Allow to cool until 
but one; instead of a ; 
Jare WCAT- banded dishes. five: end lukewarm, ideally around 
ut, driving a reduce cules things fn blood heat, that is, when 
day a week, proportion. it’s neither too hot nor too 
:flour to jo HENRY DAVID THOREAU, ee rec one 
our own 
mpathy with eee IA same way you would test a 
baby’s bottle). Or use a 
our of óúr sterilised thermometer, 
ing ‘th checking for a tempera- 
tng the sys- ture of 41-3°C (106-9°F). 
;apitalism (or Mix yoghurt starter into 
: to take part, reserved milk and stir 
‘gal or moral gently into the warmed 
milk. Pour into a 
„you cut out container, such as a glass 
e replaced by or pottery bowl with a lid, 
eable clothes or a wide-mouthed 
rear ; flask. Cover and 
gality is anti- vacuum nask. 
; wrap with thick cloth or 
man. It cuts blanket. 
, The yoghurt is 
king at the ‘incubated’ by keeping it 
transparent. warm for 6-8 hours (4-6 
a ‘non-loss’. hours with your own 
is will be in starter). When set, it 
life, full of should have the consist- 
ency of a firm custard and 
ardly simple, should not be watery. 


Cool in the refrigerator 
for a few hours. Yoghurt is 
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really at its best after about 
12 hours to two days. It 
will keep for a week to 

10 days in the refrigerator. 
Spoon out two tablespoons 
of yoghurt to keep (ina 


1 Add powdered milk to 
1 litre of milk and scald — 
heat until almost boiling. 
Leave to cool until 
lukewamn (blood heat). 


3 Wrap well in a rug or 
blanket and ‘incubate’. 
This means keeping the 
yoghurt and its container 
warm for 4-8 hours. 


Skills, stra 


sealed jar) for your next 
batch. The starter will 
keep in the fridge for 
about 3 weeks. A litre of 
milk yields a litre of 
yoghurt. 


2 Add 2 tablespoons 
‘starter’ — either store- 
bought plain yoghurt or 
your last home-made 
batch of yoghurt. 


4 When set, put it into the 
refrigerator. It will keep for 
1-2 weeks. Reserve Y2 cup 
for starter for next yoghurt. 


and 


short-cuts. to 
survive- and thrive! 


The flood defensive house 


By Dr Robert Rich 

There are entire suburbs built in flood-prone 
areas. Many rural properties are also liable to 
regular flooding. Whether or not a piece of land 
may possibly be flooded is one of ,the most 
important factors ło check out — and avoid — 
when buying real estate. 

Naturally some people are caught. If you are one of 
them you can do one of three things: Sell out to the next 
sucker, move out (losing your savings), or stay and 
make the best of it. But if you move, someone else will 
be stuck with the situation ... so please leave them this 
article, won’t you? 

A flood damages a house in three ways: 

1. Water and silt spoil the house’s contents and wall 
and floor surfaces. 

2. The pressure of water can be tremendous. It can 
undermine floorings, push in walls and carry an entire 
house away. 

3. Debris carried by the flood can cause great 
damage. Entire trees and pieces of houses from 
upstream are often more damaging and dangerous than 
the water itself. 

So what can you do? If you are planning a new 
building, you can design it so that it has every chance of 
surviving a flood without great damage. With an existing 
house, the question is: How closely does it already 
approximate a suitable design? Some faults are easy to 
correct or compensate for, others are not. You have to 
look at your particular house and see how you can 
improve it. 

Also it is easier to reduce potential flood damage to 
a house on a large block of land than in a suburb. 
Houses, fences, even telegraph posts upstream will act 
as protection from debris, until they give way. Then they 
become battering rams. So one of the things you can do 
in a flood-prone suburb is to get together with your 
neighbours. Help people upstream from you to 
strengthen their flood defences and you will be helping 
yourself. 

Design Flood Level (DFL) 

It is important to realise that floods occur with awful 
regularity. You can’t predict whether one will come ina 
particular year, or know if it does come how high it will 
be. However, a particular location will have a flood of a 
particular height at predictable intervals. Your spot 
might get 300mm of flood every 10 years on the average, 
One metre every 50 years or so, two metres every 75 
years and 2.5 metres every 100 years. 

This statistical regularity gives rise to the concept 
of the Design Flood Level (DFL). You can choose to 
design your house so that it is safe from floods of a 
particular size. In the example just given, a house might 
be proof against floods of one metre, but be inundated 
by anything higher. Then you could expect a flood too 
high for you in each 50-year period, but one could come 
next year. There is no perfect safety. 

A point to watch is that flood levels are affected by 
natural changes in watercourses and by man’s work 
both upstream and downstream from you. A dam 
upstream will reduce the likelihood of floods, but dams 
also have design limits. The dam can fail if its design 
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limit is exceeded. This leads to a flood you can deal with 
in only one way — get out! Usually, the authorities will 
give you warning of this. 

Flood mitigation works, such as levees downstream 
from you will usually restrict the flow of flood waters, so 
that water levels are raised upstream from them. You 
must take all such considerations into account. There 
are responsible authorities in each State which supply 
relevant information. Your local Council Engineer will 
either have the information for your block of land or will 
be able to tell you where to get it. 

Different authorities give varying recommendations 
as to the DFL. Designing for a 75 year flood is acommon 
one. | favour a 100 year DFL for a number of reasons: 

It need not cost much more and the extra security is 
worth it. 

The information you are given may be faulty. The 
recommended DFL in the Yarra Valley near Melbourne 
is to design for the highest flood that has occurred in 
the history of white settlement. 

However, an analysis of the topography and climate 
of the region has implied to at least one expert that a 
flood twice that high could occur. 

In many rural areas you may have a town or suburb 
well downstream of you. This settlement could 
undertake flood works in the future, raising your flood 
levels. 

In any case, with at least one design solution, you 
actually gain extra useable space by designing for extra 
safety. 

Types of Flood-proof Dwellings 

1. The simple solution is to live in a houseboat. 
Many thousands of people do this in perfect comfort. If 
you have a water frontage you can moor your house 
without raising eyebrows. You can take your house with 
you when you go on holidays, have more of your land 
available for other uses, such as food growing, and be 
safe from floods. 

It is important that there should be two or, 
preferably, three really solid attachment points for steel 
cables. Make it easy and convenient to adjust the length 
of these mooring cables individually, so that they don’t 
drag the boat under in a flood. The only danger is from 
flotsam. You can either use the boat’s engine to 
manoeuvre out of the way, or fend off rubbish with a 
pole. 

You could live in a houseboat even if it is not 
possible to have it floating on permanent water. 
Neighbours and Council officers may have something to 
say if you try this in a town or suburb but surely a 
houseboat could be a good replacement for a house on 
a farm or in the bush. 

There are only three precautions needed: 

Again, you need strong attachment points, with 
steel cables long enough to allow you to float on a 100 
year flood. Incidentally, these cables will also tie down 
your house in the event of a cyclone (which is often 
followed by a flood, so you’ll have to be quick on the 
winches). 

A boat out of water often develops leaks. The 
construction of the hull has to be such that it can cope 
with extended dry periods (metal or fibreglass floats, 


ferrocement, etc) and the boat should receive regular, 
loving maintenance. 

You will have only limited manoeuvrability in a flood 
unless you have the luxury of a working engine. So it’s a 
good idea to have a very solid object upstream from 
your location. This could be a river redgum, a wooden or 
steel post set well into the ground and concreted in, ora 
mound of earth with a stone retaining wall. 

2. The ‘‘judo’’ approach is also a relatively cheap 
solution to the flood problem. Instead of trying to keep 
the water out you can construct and furnish the house in 
such a way that flood waters will do little more than dirty 
the place. 

This is a sensible approach because most of the 
structural damage caused by a flood occurs when there 
is water outside but not inside. Pressures are equalised 
if the water can flow freely in one side of the house and 
out the other and there is no tendency for the house to 
float off its footings if water is on top of the floor as well 
as under it (eg saturating the water under a slab). 

Naturally, the walls should be built of masonry 
(concrete, brick or stone). Regulations require a cavity 
in the wall. Silt will have to be washed out of this after 
the flood, so it should have removable bricks at the 
bottom on the outside and a place where you can insert 
a hose at the top. Your first job after a flood will be to 
hose out the wall cavities. 

Floors and walls at least to the DFL should have a 
waterproof finish. A concrete slab floor with slate or 
tiles, walls with tiles, cement render or epoxy-based 
paint; aluminium rather than timber door and window 
frames, carpet tiles or throw-away rugs rather than 
fitted carpets, doors which can be lifted off their hinges, 
fittable steel grids for outside doors and windows (to 
catch debris coming in or useful objects floating out), a 
second storey or attic space above the DFL to shelter in 
and load-bearing hooks in the ceiling (for lifting heavy 
furniture) are some of the usual ‘‘tricks’’. 

3. The ‘‘submarine’’ is the opposite approach — to 
make the house completely waterproof. Footings need 
to be very strong, the house tied down to them very well 
and the whole structure designed to resist the 
tremendous lift and sideways push of a flood. 

Doors and windows need to be equipped with 
external watertight shutters which are fitted when a 
flood is coming. A moisture seal is needed inside the 
cavity of the masonry walls. | won’t give more details 
since you will need the services of a professional 
designer with experience in floodproofing if you choose 
this approach. 

4. Stilts. The most usual solution is to raise the 
floor above the DFL on some kind of supports which 
allow the water to flow underneath. Steel pipes are the 
best stilts. They create less turbulence and are less 
likely to suffer damage from flotsam than masonry walls 
or concrete piers. 

The stilts should be well attached to the ground and 
to the house and should be well braced — by diagonal 
braces, or by being welded to steel beams at the top. 

One standard design involves the following elements: 

Stilts form a grid, two metres apart. Each is setina 
concrete pad 300mm square and 600mm deep. The pads 
are joined with a network of reinforced concrete strips 
300mm wide and 300mm deep. Scouring by floodwaters 
is reduced if each pad is also surrounded by a one 
metre square, 50mm deep concrete apron and if care is 
taken that all concrete surfaces are flush with the 
ground. 
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Each stilt is anchored into the concrete, eg by a bolt 
sticking out at the bottom, below the level of the 
reinforcement in the strips. At.the top there is a grid of 
steel beams welded to the stilts, with floor and wall 
support bolted on. 

If the DFL is low the space under the house is 
unusable and can become a fire hazard. For little extra 
cost the house can be raised higher, so that you can 
walk under with ease. This provides usable space (but 
not storage space for junk or firewood — think of 
bushfires). 

You will have to think of ease of access if the house 
is high up. Think of moving a piano and of the possibility 
that someone in a wheelchair will live in the house at 
some time. Some old homes had outside wooden ramps 
instead of stairs. Or you can make an artificial mound 
uphill of the house (face it with stone to make a 
breakwater) and have a bridge go from the mound to the 
front door. 

5. Mounds, levees and floodwalls. You can build 
your house on a well-compacted artificial hill, or protect 
your property with miniature floodworks of your own. 
These are standard solutions, but can only be used if 
your flood protection measures leave the flow of water 
unimpeded. 

It is both illegal and naughty to do anything on your 
property that will make the flood worse for your 
neighbours. You will need a competent engineer to 
design the system so it is safe, so | won’t say more 
about these methods. Much of the original work is 
published in Flood-Proofing Regulations, Office of the 
Chief Engineers, US Army, Washington, DC, 1972. 

All these methods (except the houseboat!) require 
you to do a really good job with your footings. The first 
thing to dò is to test out the foundation soil. Saturated 
soil always has less bearing strength than dry soil. 
Some soils become quicksand. So before you build, 
take some soil samples, saturate them and see how 
they react to a load. Your location will probably be 
covered by Council regulations which specify unusually 
large footings. Don’t fight these: the reason is that they 
are meant to allow for flood conditions. 

Concrete piers or wooden piles under the footings 
help a lot. The standard minimum depth for these is 
2.5m (at that depth the moisture content of the soil is 
almost constant). 

All in all, floods are a hassle. | come back to what | 
started with: if you can, avoid a property that is liable to 
flooding. But if it is too late, don’t ignore the danger. Do 
whatever you can before a flood threatens. 

Footnote: Much of the information presented here 
comes from two sources: a long talk with Don Beresford 
of the CSIRO Division of Building Research and a book 
by Terry Williamson, Housing in Flood-Prone Areas, 
Department of Housing and Construction, Canberra, 
1975 (now unfortunately out of print). | wish to thank Don 
and Terry for their help and for their work, which should 
be more widely known. 

Bob Rich, who wrote on The bushfire defensive 
house in Earth Garden 39, now cautions and counsels 
owner-builders on the problem of flooding (the other 
side of the coin). A former research assistant at the 
CSIRO, Bob is a builder and home building consultant 
who describes his occupation as ‘‘Mudsmith’’. 

A frequent contributor to Earth Garden, Bob will 
answer your building questions by mail at $10.00 per 
hour. Write to him at PO Box 214, Healesville, Victoria 
3777. 


Build a Chinese pigsty 


By Lin Wei-hao 
(Edited by Ron Edwards) 

Lin Wei-hao lives in the city of 
Kunming in south-west China. He 
has never left China, and so it may 
seem odd that he is writing in an 
Australian magazine. Let me 
explain. 

Over the past few years he and | 
have been working together on a 
book that | have published called 
Mud Brick and Earth Building the 
Chinese Way. This book shows Aus- 
tralians how various unusual 
Chinese techniques can be adapted 
to our conditions and also how the 
Chinese have simplified many of the 
usual earth building techniques. 

During our research he men- 
tioned that the Chinese pigsty is 
usually made of earth, and with 
Earth Garden in mind | suggested 
that he should give an explanation 
of how they are built. 

Lin Wei-hao prepared the 
following drawings and notes. The 
earth and reed roof is of interest 
because in the north of China 
homes are often roofed in this way. 
A full explanation of the technique is 
given in our book (reviewed in Earth 
Garden 41), obtainable from Box 274, 
Kuranda, Qld 4872 for $12.00, plus 
$2.50 postage. 

— Ron Edwards. 
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This sketch shows how an earth roof is constructed for a house. 


Position of sty 

In China the sty is usually built to face the south or 
the south-west. This is so that the building gets the 
benefit of the northern hemisphere sun in winter (in 
Mongolia I noticed that the homes had all their doors 
and windows on the south side and no openings at all 
on the other three sides — R.E.). 

The walls of the pigsty and exercise yard are often 
made of rammed earth, but mudbrick can also be 
used. As rammed earth withstands the weather 
better the exposed walls may be of rammed earth 
with a capping of broken tiles, etc, and the roofed 
area of mudbrick. 

Sometimes the brick floor is not used. The rammed 
earth floor is common to other farm buildings and is 
composed of 3 parts of lime to 7 of soil by volume. 
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A manure pit may be built into the 
yard for sows or for fattening pigs. 


1. Covered area 
2. Exercise area 
3. Manure pit 


STY FOR SOWS 


This sty is intended for one sow in 
an advanced state of pregnancy or a 
sow with piglets. It can also hold 
three or four sows in early 
pregnancy or two sows that are 
three months’ pregnant. 

When building a sty for fattening 
pigs two of the dimensions in the 
plan are changed: 2500 becomes 


3000 and 2600 becomes 2500. The 1. Covered area 2. Exercise area 
area is then 7.5 square metres. 
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Wooden trotigh for piglets. 5 

Bamboo trough for piglets, made by 
splitting a bamboo with a diameter of 
150-200mm. 
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BARRIERS 

Small timber barriers are placed near 
the walls so that piglets will not be 
crushed to death by their mother. 


A box-like rack. 


REED ROOF 
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Roof is made of reed bundles on top of which cob, a 
mixture of straw and mud, is plastered. 

The bundles of reeds may be pinned together with 
wooden wedges. In this way a very strong roof can be 
constructed. Bundles of twigs may be substituted for (First Australian serial rights) 
the layer of reeds. 


A trestle-like rack. 
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By Dr Robert Rich 

| have just returned from an exhilarating three day 
event at Melbourne University and | want to share my 
sense of excitement with Earth Garden readers. | was 
Moora Moora’s delegate to the National Conference on 
Owner-Building and Earth Architecture. This 
conference is a “‘first’’, an historic occasion. 

Senior public servants, administrators, building 
surveyors, academics and building professionals met 
on an equal footing with owner-builders and people 
intending to build. The whole three days was 
characterised by a sense of common purpose, 
friendship and co-operation. 

The planned audience was 150, with a limit of 200, 
but the organisers decided not to turn latecomers away, 
so the final attendance was 275. As far as | could see, 
every one of these people were enjoying themselves, 
learning a lot from each other and making friends. 

| have attended many conferences. This one is 
unique in my experience in that it was useful. Useful, 
that is to say, beyond the development of mutual 
understanding between what could have been two 
camps. Some of the exciting initiatives were ‘‘official’’, 
others came from the floor. 

The most important ones I can remember: 

1. Aresolution was presented by the Conference to 
the Victorian Minister of Housing, with two requests: 
that temporary housing for owner-builders be legalised; 
and that a refereeing system be established for 
situations in which building regulations are used by 
Councils as a means of harassment. This arose out of 
the plight of a group of people in the North Riding of 
Orbost Shire. These people had been living unmolested 
on their properties, which are isolated from Orbost, 
until they found themselves in the middle of the current 
logging battle in the area. As has happened in New 
South Wales, the timber-industry dominated Council 
has been using building regulations as a weapon of 
persecution against Greenies. 

This quote is attributed to one of the Councillors: “I 
am and Ilm sure many others are, increasingly 
exasperated and angered at the utterances of these 
mostly different people, there are no other words to 
describe them. They seem to get themselves a good 
education and a qualification or two at the taxpayers’ 
expense and they proceed to do exactly nothing for the 
rest of their days, except to pick up their welfare 
benefits, whinge at everything and try to run everyone’s 
life ... so why don’t these people just collect their 
money and golive in their huts and shut up!” 
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useful conference 


It seems likely that the Ministry of Housing will 
extend support to the ‘‘North Riding Group’’. There was 
also a move to organise small groups who would go to 
Orbost in order to help them build and improve their 
houses. These people have done no harm to anyone. 
Their “crime” is that they have been identified as 
vulnerable members of the conservation movement. | 
feel strongly that the rest of us Greenies who are ina 
more fortunate position, should extend all the help we 
can. 
2. A start has been made in setting up a Victorian 
Owner-Builders’ Association. Some of the aims would 
be: to make representations to Governments on matters 
affecting owner-builders (eg building regulations); to 
provide backup and support in municipalities which 
have hostile Councils or Council officers; to exchange 
skills, knowledge and information; to arrange access to 
cheaper materials, etc. 

People and groups interested in this association 
should contact the organisers through Professor Allan 
Rodger, Department of Architectu#e, Melbourne 
University. 

3. A building professional’s co-operative (for 
architects, engineers, etc) was also being formed. 
Among their aims they were hoping to offer cheaper 
rates to owner-builders. 

The conference was interesting to me personally 
for a number of reasons. | met people who had been 
mere names before and | think some of my new 
acquaintances will become friends. | also learnt a lot. 
My prize for ‘‘most useful information’ goes to a lovely 
middle-aged lady who had never built a house, but who 
gave me a tried-and-true, low cost treatment for slate — 
brush on repeated coatings of paraffin oil, thinned with 
50 per cent turps. 

The organisers deserve a lot of praise. Prof Allan 
Rodger, chairman of the Department of Architecture at 
Melbourne University, Dennis Ingemann, who runs the 
Victorian Self-Build Programme of the Ministry of 
Housing and John Archer, editor of The Owner Builder 
magazine, seemed to represent the main input. 

However, the initial idea, the energy and 
excitement and much of the work, must be credited to 
Ramesh Manandhar. Ramesh is a Nepalese architect 
who works at Melbourne University. | think you will hear 
a lot more about him in the future. He is extremely 
likeable, warm, honest, intelligent and a ball of energy! 

| would like to run on for pages to describe 
everything which struck me as significant or interesting, 
but this report should give you the flavour of the 
conference. 


MUDBRICK RADIO! 

Radio station 2BBB FM at Bellingen, NSW qualifies 
for this title. It’s in a mudbrick building designed by 
Jack Wyeth. “It’s in a bushy suburban situation and just 
says ‘Bellingen’. The mudbrick walls are beaut for 
sound insulation’’ — Brother Christopher. 


On Architecture in Raw 
Earth 

The mini-exhibition of 
Australian and international 
raw earth building spon- 
sored by the Earth Building 
Forum (EBF) with assis- 
tance from the Australia 
Council will be om- show 
during 1984 at these’ New 
South Wales regional 
centres: 

Lismore Regional Art Gal- 
lery, Molesworth Street, 
Lismore — June 1-June 22. 

Goulburn Regional Art 
Gallery, Sloane Street, 
Goulburn — July 4-July 21. 

Albury Regional Art 
Centre, Dean Street, Albury 
— August 3-August 30. 


Earth building notes 


EARTHWAYS FARM 

Wollombi, NSW 2325. 

Earthways is a community which offers workshops 
and consulting services in permaculture design and 
application, land and site selection, passive solar 
housing and low energy systems and mudbrick 
building. It’s possible also to ‘‘live in” for these and 
other aspects of sustainable lifestyle systems design. 
Send SAE for details. 


SELF-BUILD SUCCESS 

Two more families have completed their mudbrick 
homes under the Victorian Ministry of Housing’s 
Self-Build Housing Scheme. They are Vic and Janice 
Dajcic of Eaglehawk and Michael and Alana Knights of 
Bendigo, who join lan and Kerry Molloy of Longlea 
Forest, who. completed the first home under the 
scheme (See The self built house in Earth Garden 40). 

There are now more than 50 houses under 
construction under the scheme in which owner-builders 
who live in Victoria and earn less than $300 per week are 
able to gain financial and technical assistance. For 
further details, write to Ministry of Housing, 250 
Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000, or phone (03) 
669 1482. 


MORE MUDDY WEEKENDS 

More weekend mudbrick courses are scheduled at 
Stroud, NSW, by mudbrick builder Kevin Osmond. 
Course covers all aspects of mudbrick making and 
building and costs $55.00, which includes the main meal 
and film on Saturday night. Bring your own camping 
gear or book into the local pub. 

Phone (049) 94 5233, or write to Kevin Osmond, PO 
Box 16, Stroud, NSW 2425. 
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MUDBRICK WORKSHOPS 
With Dael Allison and Rick Haughton of Mudlark 
Builders at Matcham, near Gosford, NSW on the last 
Sunday of each month from March to October. 
Enquiries to Bill and Betty Freeburn, C/- PO Matcham, 
NSW 2250, or phone (043) 67 6189. 


We have resumed our monthly mudbrick 
workshops. Talks, illustrated with slides, are given by 
Dael Allison and Rick Haughton of Mudlark Builders 
design team (see Building Skills in Earth Garden 29) and 
a lot of practical knowledge is demonstrated by Greg 
Bell and Peter Hamilton-Foster of the building team. 

Plans of other mudbrick homes, constructed or 
being built are on display, together with a 
comprehensive range of photos which show the 
diversity of designs which may be achieved. 

Our home, featured in The Women’s Weekly in 
November, is open for inspection. A home-cooked meal 
with home-grown vegetables is served and everyone 
will have an opportunity to ask questions and discuss 
points of interest with the owners in an informal 
atmosphere. 

As happy owners we are pleased to share our 
experience with other prospective mudbrick builders. 

Betty and Bill Freeburn 


BUILDING BIOLOGY 
Wolf-Harro Krum, who trained at the Institute of 
Building Biology in Germany and wrote the series of 
articles on ‘‘healthy houses” in Earth Garden, will 
consult on designs for a healthy interior environment. 
Contact him at his new address: Pongaroo Park, 
RMB 44, Michelago, NSW 2620. 


Breakin’ in the Fergy 


By Gibba 

Well, it’s rainin’ again, no work today, so i figured i 
mite as well give ya the benefit of my experience at 
‘breakin’ in’ the grey Fergy — so called because we 
hoped he’d be able to take the place of a grey Ferguson 
tractor. 

Fergy is 16 hands, grey, 5 year old Percheron 
gelding, bought cheap as a3 year old, still an entire with 
a bit of a reputation as being unhandleable. After gettin’ 
him cut and drovin’ him the 15 mile home (which is a 
rave in itself), he was put out to run with the other 
horses for 6 months or so & given a bit of hard tucker 
occasionally. 

During this time we tried to calm him down a bit & 
get close to him, but he wasn’t going to have anything to 
do with those bloody humans. He wasn’t malicious, just 
wary. 

When we realised we were getting nowhere fast, it 
was decided that the Fergy needed to be ‘broken in’. So 
with little experience and plenty of advice from the 
tickies (guys who work for the Tick Dept, old cowboys) 
— alot of it conflicting — we started. 

Because i couldn’t get near him he was put in a 
crush and a good heavy rope, not synthetic, was put 
round his neck and passed back through an eye spliced 
into one end. This rope should be reasonably stiff and 
springy so that the loop round the horse’s neck loosens 
as soon as the pressure is let off. The rope should be 
left on all through the early handling. 

With this done & 2 or 3 mates on the rope we backed 
him out of the crush into a small yard, not knowing what 
to expect, but expecting at least some solid rope 
pulling. But for the first time the Fergy didn’t do as we 
expected. He just stood wary, but calm, as i approached 
him, slowly walkin’ directly towards him from the front. 

My theory is eye contact, with % eye on the ears 
and another % eye on the over-all ‘body language’, 
which, if ya on the ball should give warnings of 
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something about to happen before#it does. Keep the 
rope slack while ever he’s doin’ as ya require. The first 
approach is critical, while ever the horse handles your 
approach, keep coming, one hand out for the horse to 
smell and one hand on the rope. Instantly he backs off 
you, back off yourself. 

If he turns away, pull him back. Don’t spare the 
muscle. After 2 or 3 yanks most horses will let you up to 
‘em. All this time keep talking, a quiet, even 
monologue. Swear, curse and praise, but keep the tone 
and volume even. Once ya get close, stroke and pat the 
horse, makin’ sure ya offsider on the other end of the 
rope is on the ball. 

At this stage ya should be able to fit a halter — 
better a handmade one of rope than a costly leather 
halter. Patterns and instructions are available in various 
Oz horse-type books. 

Once the halter was on i rubbed him down, head, 
neck, back, tail and feet, all over. He was fairly head shy 
so he got plenty of handling on the head. As he pulled 
his head away i pulled his head back and made him 
handle it. He’s okay now. 

From then on it became relatively easy. Bring himin 
each day, quick repeat of yesterday’s lesson, then on to 
new ones. Plenty to teach him: mouthing (that’s a whole 
rave too), tying up, doing his feet, handlin’ noise & 
movement. | did these things before | brought the 
harness anywhere near him. By that time he was quite 
willing to stand and be dressed. Once he was dressed, | 
left him for an hour or so & had a smoko, then i 
undressed him & finished for the day. 

Next day, dressed him again and put the long reins 
on & drove him round the yard for an hour or so, giving 
him verbals as required: 

get off — right 

come on — left 

whoa — stop 

walk up — forward 


Use whatever words ya want and keep on giving 


more, as needed. He picked up on these commands. 


real quick. After only 2 or 3 days he was responding to 
them without any reinforcement from the reins. 

At this stage we decided to venture out of the yards 
into a well-fenced, smallish (5 acre) paddock. Went 
okay. Next day the trace chains & swingle bar were put 
on with a hefty fence post to keep the chains tight. 
Round the yards a few times, then out into the paddock 


All hell broke loase! The dog came running up, 
dancin’ around near the Fergy’s front end. i yelled at 
dog, Fergy took fright & was off, boltin’ across the 
paddock. i couldn’t keep up, so i dropped the reins. 
Fergy was in full flight, chains flappin’, fence post flyin’, 
with the reins tangled up in the lot. 

When the fence appeared, Fergy was comin’ at it at 
90°. He tried to take the corner, didn’t make it and the 
whole kit and caboodle came to a dead stop, chains 
tangled in the fence and Fergy standin’, shakin’ like a 
leaf. Gently and quietly i walked up, untangled him, 


calmed him down & carried on like nothing had 
happened. 

No damage to Fergy, but he’s very wary of barb wire 
fences since then. Moral: Keep your dogs on the chain. 

After this it was simply a matter of bigger and bigger 
logs. One day after he’d pulled a few logs about and 
wasn’t too frisky, i put the slide behind him & now we 
have a horse that truly has replaced his namesake, the 
grey Ferguson tractor. 


Summary: Stay calm, keep noise and distraction to 
a minimum. Don’t ask ya horse to pull more than he’s 
capable of. Talk to ’em lots when they’re workin’ well. 
Keep talkin’, praise ’em, treat ya horse like a mate & 
you'll get the same in return. 

While i’m here, i’m also into breedin’ heavy horses. 
Got a yearling filly & two mares runnin’ with the stallion 
now. i’m not trying to breed to a breed, just trying for 
good hill country workin’ horses. So any folk out there 
into the big horses — drop me a line. 

Gibba, Paddy’s Flat Road, Tabulam, NSW 2470. 
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NZ Romney 


By Liz Lewis 


The second International Congress on Natural 
Coloured Sheep was held in New Zealand in January. It 
was a natural follow-on to the 1979 Congress held in 
Adelaide and many of the 500 people who attended were 
able to renew old friendships and catch up on breeding 
programmes as well as add to their knowledge of 
genetics, husbandry and marketing. 

This congress was hosted and planned by the New 
Zealand Black and Coloured Sheep Breeders 
Association, a formidable task, being five years in the 
planning. Before the Congress opened at Lincoln 
College, Christchurch, many delegates took the 
opportunity to get to know each other on a bus tour of 
the South Island. The six night tour was great fun and 
we saw some spectacular and beautiful country, 
mountains, coast and lakes. 

On our return the delegates settled into student 
accommodation at the College for two full days of 
lectures. Such speakers as the geneticists Drs J. J. 
Lauvergne, Stefan Adelsteinsson, Peter Hoogschagen, 
Mellinda Burril and Al Rae; the well-known dyers and 
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weavers Sunny Bixby, Audrey King and Anne Vink; 
breeders Allan Bennett, Roger Lundie, Scott Dolling 
and myself, covered a vast range of subjects including 
coloured sheep around the world, utilisation and 
production of coloured wool, practical use of genetics 
and marketing. 

The alternative programme was so attractive that it 
was hard to decide which to miss. This included visits to 
wildlife parks, herb farms, Botanic Gardens, Art Gallery 
and Museum and a launch trip to Quail Island as well as 
handcraft workshops in dyeing, felt hat making, 
spinning, kiwicraft and tanning. 

Exhibitions of fleece representing the various 
breeds were available for delegates to handle and a 
sheep display showed the characteristics of coloured 
individuals in the main wool breeds. The handcraft 
competition displayed all aspects of woolcrafts in 
natural coloured wool and was of superb quality. 

The next three days were spent relaxing while at 
night we exchanged knowledge with the other 350 
delegates in the common room. Our first day between 


lectures was. spent on a visit to a high country sheep 
station, ‘‘Mt Whitnow’’, near Hawarden, 72 miles north 
of Christchurch. The homestead is at 1,800 feet and the 
property rises to some 5,500 feet and covers 12,994 
acres. The 200 acres of flat land is used for fattening 
lambs and cattle for sale. 

Although it is quite hot in the summer, there is 
snow in winter and a bulldozer is an essential piece of 
equipment to clear tracks and move stock. Even so, the 
station runs 3,500 Halfbreed ewes (Romney-Merino) that 
are put to the Corriedale rams, 1,000 wethers and 1,200 
hoggets for flock replacements, as well as rams and 
killers. There are 100 Hereford breeding cows and 85 
yearling cattle (Shorthorn-Hereford cross). There is 
also a deer herd of 27 hinds and 27 stags for herd sires 
and velvet production, all of which have been caught on 
the property by helicopter. 

All sheep are shorn by blades to leave them with a 
protective covering of wool. The ewes are pre-lamb 
shorn in August and the wethers and the hoggets soon 
afterwards at the beginning of September. Lambing 
starts at the beginning of February and most years the 
surplus is sold. 

As in most high country stations, the sheep are 
mustered off the mountain slopes by three men, each 
with his team of five or six dogs. Although horses are 
still used, 4-wheel-drive vehicles make it possible to get 
the men and dogs into action without the long walks that 
were necessary once. Helicopters aré sometimes used 
in hot summer weather to get the men and dogs into the 
hills. 


Robyn Calder keeps 60 adult coloured sheep, 
predominantly Romney, and grows fleeces of strong, 
medium and fine quality in a complete range of colour 
from pale silver, through shades of grey and grey- 
browns to black, clean, free and lustrous. Before our 
picnic lunch, Grant Calder and his friend demonstrated 
the capture of a deer on the side of the nearby mountain 
using a helicopter and a net gun — an impressive sight. 

Next day we flew to Wellington and went to 
Mahunga Farm for a smorgasbord lunch hosted by the 
Wairapa branch of the BCSBA and saw a Field Day with 
demonstrations of fencing, sheep handling and 
drenching techniques. We met our hosts for our ‘‘on 
farm’’ stay. Each overseas delegate was billeted with a 
family from the Wairapa District, most of them farmers. 
Being billeted with Mellinda Burrell, a geneticist from 
the United States and Clare Hoare, who runs her flock 
of Black Welsh Mountain Sheep at a stately home in 
East Anglia, England, at Sue and lan Stewart’s home, 
turned out to be a very busy ‘“‘rest’’. She runs a flock of 
coloured sheep and sells fleece wool, commercially 
spun yarn from that wool and knitted garments and cloth 
from a small. shop on the farm. She also somehow 
manages to edit the BCSBA New Zealand newsletter. 

lan took us for a walk around their 200 hilly acres to 
muster the 1,200 ewes and bring them down to the flats 
using the dogs, the ‘‘eye’’ dog, the ‘‘voice’’ dog and the 
“hunt away” dog. On the flats they farm field peas for 
hay (plus the few that slip into the freezer), brassica for 
fodder and the occasional fodder crop of beet. 

Next day, the Stewarts held an Open Day, so as 
‘‘family’’, we guests were pressed into service to help 
out. My job was to get visitors to ‘‘spot the moorit” ina 
mob of some 50 coloured sheep, not easy for the 
uninitiated. 

Next day we had a Maori style hangi lunch, with the 
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food cooked in a ground oven over hot rocks, at 
Dannevirke near Palmerston North. This beautiful 
property was surrounded by emerald green paddocks 
and the house set in English gardens. The shearing 
shed, disguised with shutters, carved bargeboards, a 
ballustraded balcony and leadlight windows, was- in a 
handy position on the side lawn. In the yards behind 
there was a display of sheep which included a small 
mob of moorit Romneys in the fawn, cinnamon and 
chocolate shades that we see in South Australia. We 
had a giggle at the red, blue and yellow sheep penned 
up at the gate (sprayed with branding paint) and then 
left for Massey University at Palmerston North for the 
final section of lectures. 

The Governor General, Sir David Beattie, and Lady 
Beattie opened the fashion parade of natural coloured 
wool garments that night. These were hand-made 
garments of professional standard. There were displays 
also of handcrafted wool, fleece and trade stalls. 

Lectures began again, so it was back to sheep 
genetics, husbandry and small acre management 
systems, late nights and early mornings. Saturday was 
a free day, so | accompanied a group of geneticists to 
the Horowhenua Show at Levin. We discovered that 
Murray Greys are moorits (genetic brown) too and come 
in the same three shades of brown as the sheep. This 
was followed by a lesson in how the tan gene is 
expressed in Southdown sheep, unfortunately only on 
the face and legs. However, by selecting for this 
characteristic and perhaps introducfhg some carpet 
wool breed into the Southdown, it may be possible to 
breed a tan sheep, though it would take many years of 
selective breeding. 

On Sunday, the final day of the Conference, 
lectures ranged through feral sheep, weaving, 
sheepskin products and tanning. Clare Hoare spoke 
knowledgeably about the marketing of black sheep 
products, ranging through the meat (fresh and smoked), 
garments and pelts, to soap, toys, T-shirts and tea 
towels. 


Stefan Adelsteinsson spoke on marketing in 
Iceland and Scott Dolling on the South Australian mill 
spun natural coloured yarns. This was followed by the 
geneticists treating us to an unscheduled workshop on 
basic sheep genetics in which we were.able to ask all 
those questions we had discovered during the last 
hectic week. 

During the Congress the represented coloured 
sheep societies found time to meet and discuss mutual 
problems, including the next Congress. The proposal 
was accepted that the United States will be our hosts in 
1989 with probable venues Davis, California and 
Eugene, Oregon. 

lam sure that not one of us who experienced NZ ’84 
will miss US ’89. A big pat on the back to New Zealand. It 
was just great. 

Copies of the papers presented at the Congress 
may be obtained from: Coloured Sheep and their 
Products, June Keating, 8 Garrison Street, Carterton, 
New Zealand. Price $A17.00 surface, or $A19.50 airmail. 

Copies of Breeding Coloured Sheep and Using 
Coloured Wool, papers given at the 1979 Congress in 
Adelaide (a valuable source book for sheep breeders 
and users of coloured wool in handcrafts), 299 pages, 
limp edition, from: SACSOS, Box 110, Eastwood, South 
Australia 5063. Price $17.95 within SA and $19.45 
elsewhere in Australia. 


Healthy goats 


Girl, a feral doe, with her kid Curly. 


By Elizabeth Cooper 

| bought my first goat despite all the expert advice | 
was given by people who had never owned a goat, for 
example, that they eat the washing off the line and so 
on. This has never happened to me. 

Before | picked up Megsy, an Anglo Nubian doe, | 
had to build a shed. To this | claimed a few wooden 
pallets from work, bought secondhand iron, scrounged 
from the local tip and built a shed 7ft high and 12ft 6 
inches square. The dimensions of the shed were 
determined by the size of the pallets. 

| spread 1ft of straw on the floor and built my milking 
stand in there also. Megsy was most impressed. It is 
waterproof, with no draughts, but well ventilated. | have 
gravity-fed water to the shed. The floor is earth, 
because concrete is much too cold, even with a layer of 
straw. | have tested this at a neighbour’s place. 

| live on 15 acres in south eastern Queensland 
which | have let nature take back. When Megsy was 
released onto it she was bewildered. She had been 
fenced in all her life and could not believe she was free 
to roam. 

Megsy was nine years old then. ‘‘You will have to 
tether her to keep her locked up, otherwise she will take 
off’, | was told by her previous owner. So | waited, and 
waited, and waited for this spurt of energy that would 
take my $60.00 goat out of my life. The only sign she 
gave was one of approval, which manifested itself in a 
big pee. Then she browsed, and she did not stop until 
she died of old age a couple of months ago. 

My herd has increased to 12 does now, none of 
which show any inclination to leave, despite the fact 
that | have no fences or gates. Some of my goats are 


friendly, others are distant. A few were feral goats © 


which I kept locked up for a few weeks and then let them 
run with the others. 

| feed them twice a day with equal parts of bran, 
oaten chaff, chaff, oats and steamed barley, with a 
teaspoon of dolomite for each. | mix the dolomite in the 
steamed barley because it adheres to the molasses and 
| know they are getting it. | give each goat about three 
quarters of a two litre pot full, which is enough because 
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they free-range all the time. | don’t need to feed them at 
all, but it keeps them friendly and | use this time to 
handle them and check them for injuries or the scours, 
watching to make sure they are all eating. | talk to them 
while | am with them, calling them by their names, 
especially while | handle them. 

| give my goats molasses water, as well as plain 
water, because they like the taste of the molasses and it 
encourages them to drink. As most of them milk four 
litres a day, they must drink. They also have access to 
raw molasses, which they eat at will. 

At the start | thought little about the health of my 
goats, which I took for granted as | had no ill animals for 
two years. The only preventative measure | took was to 
worm the goats every month. | always overdose 
because | believe underdosing will create immunity to 
the serum in the worms, which it now has with a few 
people who underdosed. 

Rotating the wormer is also important and knowing 
which group the wormer you are using belongs to will 
enable you to avoid that group when you cycle to the 
next. | change groups every four months and use three 
wormers per year. In my case, this is overkill as 
intensive farming is not being applied. Left on their 
own, goats will naturally rotate their browsing area 
every few months if the space is available. | noticed this 
with my own goats. Otherwise, they must be rotated to 
prevent worm infestation. 

When Megsy came into season | mated her with an 
Anglo-Nubian buck. | am more interested in meat than 
milk, so all | did for her was to increase her dolomite 
intake. Megsy had quads. All survived the birth, which 
Megsy took in her stride, thank God, because | was no 
use to her at all. | fumbled, panicked and prayed that 
nothing would go wrong and when she produced the 
first kid, | sighed with relief that it was all over! Then 
came what | thought was the after birth. It was then 1 
am, there was no electricity as | had not had time to start 
the generator and I was reduced to a feeble torch light. 

| had never seen an after birth. | had read all there 
was to read and seen all the drawings that give you 
adequate internal diagrams but are remiss in their 
external ‘‘what it looks like” information for someone 
like me. Fortunately Megsy was an expert. She belched 
at me and turned and cleaned up the second kid. Two 
after births came out together. Megsy ate it and as | 
figured that she knew more than all the people who said 
‘do not let them eat it’, | let her; with no ill-effects. 

I then dried off the kids and went into the caravan to 
heat some water to wash Megsy. This took 20 minutes 
and it took me another five minutes to realise that the 
two kids in the shed were not the two I took inside with 
me! 

This is not the way to learn about animal birth. Any 
number of things could have gone wrong, especially 
with a multiple birth. Megsy fed all the kids herself. | 
increased her grain substantially and let her range as 
she wished. That was six years ago. 

| let all my animals range at will and | have had no 
sickness or birthing problems. My neighbours, who 
fence and restrict the grazing of their animals, have all 
sorts of health and related problems. All | have done 
except worming is to plant herbs and Australian 
medicinal plants all over the place, about 40 types in all. 
| never weed my gardens. Now | believe this is the 
reason why | do not have the kind of problems other 
people have. Also | do not acquire an addition to the 
herd until | have somewhere to shelter it. 


HARD UDDER IN GOATS 


Hard udder in goats is a problem for which 
satisfactory treatment is hard to get. Fortunately, some 
veterinarians are beginning to realise that you cannot 
treat goats as you would other milk-producing beasts. 

With hard udder the whole udder is hard with none, 
or very little, heat. Usually only a very small quantity of 
milk can be stripped out, even though the udder is big 
and looks full. Unless treatment commences within 48 
hours after kidding, the udder will stay big. The 
condition is also called wooden udder. 

A goat should be milked out 12 hours after kidding. 
This is most important as some milkers cannot be 
stripped out even with three to four kids! Hard udder 
should not be confused with congested udder, which is 
a different problem. 

The worst case that has come to my attention was a 
goat that had been treated by a vet with no improvement 
to its condition. The goat was already down before the 
owner rang me. After. the first treatment the goat 
showed a marked improvement within three hours. 

It has been found that stress will aggravate the 
condition, so keep the animal calm. 

Using hot towels, wrap them around the udder and 
massage it in until the towels cool. Towels should be as 
hot as you can stand them on your face. Do this for 15-20 
minutes, four-to-five times a day, or often as possible. 
Remove any milk, even if it is only a few millilitres. 

Inject 3cc/3ml vitamin B12 once a day for three days 
into the short muscle, using a1 inch x 20 gauge needle. 

If you have never injected animals, ask your vet to 
show you the correct method. With the injections, give 
them the following: 

Day 1: six 250mg vitamin C tablets, three times a 
day. 

Day 2, 3, 4: four 250mg vitamin C tablets a day. 

If the goat shows no improvement, continue with 
the four tablets twice daily for another three days, then 
give one tablet three times a day. Give one teaspoon of 
dolomite directly into the mouth once a day until the 
udder is normal. Dolomite should be a regular part of 
your goat’s diet, a teaspoon with concentrates. 

It is important to let the kids suckle to stimulate the 
udder. She must also be milked out and stripped as 
normal, making sure her teats are dipped in teat dip 
after you have milked her. 

The reason for hard udder does not seem to be 
clear, but | am firmly convinced it is a problem found 
only in heavy milkers. It is not, to the best of my 
knowledge, found in feral goats. We breed goats for 
their milking capacity, which in turn gives the goats 
udder problems that would not normally occur in the 
natural state. 

Until the udder returns to normal, feed the goat 
leaves and branches of sally wattle (Acacia species), 
very little lucerne and her usual diet of oats and grains, 
etc. Be careful not to overfeed on grains and lucerne 
hay. 

Goats are natural browsers of trees, weeds and 
noxious plants, rather than grazers of grass and 
legumes. Therefore if they are fed as closely as 
possible to a naturally found diet there will be fewer 
problems. 

Contact your local vet for any problems with your 
animals. If you have any queries, write to me at PO Box 
409, Archerfield, Qld, 4108. 


The Botanic Ark 


Life has meaning, if you choose to give it some. 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 

Give it some. 

STEVE LA VALLEY 


By Steve La Valley 

The Botanic Ark Nursery was launched at the 
autumnal Equinox of 1981. - 

Solar cycles and seasonal changes were, in the 
past, among the most significant events. Through 
hundreds of human generations these times were 
marked and celebrated. The knowledge of these times 
has been lost or suppressed. | believe that to live in 
harmony with nature, we must create — or recreate — 
new Holy Days. 

The Ark was conceived as an attempt to collect, 
preserve, propagate and spread unusual, useful plants. 
It is also, however, a rejection of modern machine and 
chemical based horticulture. 

It is still and, | believe, shall remain a one man, 
backyard operation. | believe in human labour and 
achievement and reject any form of ‘‘progress’’ that 


. cheapens the value of labour or degrades the human 
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spirit. Work is love made visible — Kahlil Gibran. 

The image of an Ark appealed to me for several 
reasons. Firstly as a parallel with the mythical biblical 
Ark, as an attempt to save plants from extinction or 
holocaust. Secondly because living in Gippsland is 
often like living in a sea of cows. Thirdly because an Ark 
is a vehicle; and one with an unknown destination. 

Our nursery doesn’t appear to be going anywhere 
and yet it is a vehicle. Already thousands of plants have 
left here and come to rest God-only-knows-where. The 
Ark is going into our collective future. Many of our 
plants will reach sexual maturity only next century 
(which will be a new millenia as well). I’d like to think 
I’ve helped some of us to reach it and others to survive 
it. 

The plants we are attempting to spread at present 
are those that have been widely used in local areas 
anywhere in the world. Many are no longer ‘‘vital’’ to the 
economies from which they came as cheap energy 
sources have temporarily made them non-competitive 
with imported products. 

The human population is squeezing the forests of 
the earth into smaller areas and vast quantities of plants 


and animals are under increasing pressure. It is our 
hope to enrich and revitalise local habitats with an 
abundance of useful plants. This should also ‘‘short- 
circuit” the need for imports as more and more people 
move closer to a self-sustaining personal lifestyle. This 
movement towards self-reliance, is, of course, now 
widespread, but little was being done only a few years 
ago. 

At the Ark, we decided to grow useful plants that 
were somewhat acclimatised to this area. In old parks, 
gardens and home sites are some excellent specimens 
of useful plants, usually neglected and unlabelled, but 
often healthy and productive. My favourite acquisitions 
are the young of such plants that have themselves self- 
sown and survived near the parents. These are a 
promise to our future. New forests will arise from our 
present destruction, but they will be different. 

| applaud all attempts at conserving Australia’s 
bush and preserving its heritage. On the other hand, 13 
million people cannot live off the land here. In fact, nine 
out of 10 Australians would die of starvation within 
weeks without mechanised agriculture or imports. Our 
present agricultural bases and lifestyles are dependent 
on energy and material systems which simply cannot be 
maintained at present levels. 

The real losers are the real Australians: all endemic 
flora and fauna, which is trampled, ploughed, grazed, 
burned, poisoned, or otherwise destroyed. It cannot all 
be saved; neither can it all be neglected. Some hard 
choices must be made about our future, even by those 
who feel powerless. The difference in productivity 
between a tea tree and a wild cherry plum is enormous. 
Land which must now feed more animals in less space 
must become more. productive ... not for the sake of 


money to be earned, but for the sake of the future of all - 


life. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
Anonymous. | have often been told that I’m wasting my 
time with seedlings; that only grafted plants are any 
good and that people (customers) want only the newest, 
quickest and heaviest-bearing variety. | have answers 
and objections to all such silly statements. 

Firstly, seeds are the natural method that plants 
have used for millenia and they help to ensure genetic 
diversity. This diversity is nowhere more important than 
in ‘‘pioneer situations’’ as in most of Australia at 
present. That is, the original vegetation has been 
destroyed and all new introductions must be tough and 
adaptable until balances are renewed and climatic 
exposure moderated by developed, climaxing forests. 

Secondly, there are no cultivars for many of the 
plants we are growing and there are few proven 
cultivars for this region for others. For example an olive 
grown in South Australia on a hardy seeding rootstock, 
grafted with a California cultivar may prove to be far 
inferior in Gippsland to a ‘‘wild’’ seedling. Cultivars of 
pecan, chestnut and macadamia, etc are now being 
‘trialled’? in this region by the Department of 
Agriculture, but it is far too early to evaluate any of 
them. What is needed in Australia is mass plantings of 
diverse stock of all types, followed by selection and 
breeding for select, acclimatised varieties ... over the 
next few decades. 

Thirdly, the demand for the largest, quickest, best, 
etc is a neurotic compulsion that is at the root of the 
problems of this society. Such irrational demands are 


neither in step with the pace of nature nor the peace of | 


man’s mind. 
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| have for years acted as a hunter-gatherer, sup- 
plementing our diet with excess fruit from roadsides 
and yards. One year we tried to utilise all the fruit froma 
single cherry plum tree, picking mornings and 


evenings; eating, stewing, bottling, freezing and 
brewing. Still the parrots feasted. 
Everywhere in this society resources are 


squandered; food wasted. Do those who demand the 
biggest and the best truly use what they have? Do they 
really think that a young grafted plant, bearing early, is 
going to produce bushels of fruits in its fifth or sixth 
year? And every year, no matter what the climate or 
rainfall? 

The Ark will be selling grafted plants when we find 
cultivars that we believe are worth grafting for this 
region. 

We can never study merely one thing — Garreth 
Hardin, ecologist. 

A few years ago | sought to live cheaply and to still 
eat good, fresh food. Hunting and gathering, gardening 
and bartering soon evolved within a new lifestyle. | was 
quickly overwhelmed by the variety of edible plants 
available. Reading, | was soon surprised how many 
edible plants were unavailable. 

| began searching and the search continues. Now 
lm busy growing and trying many new delights and 
disappointments and propagating them so that others 
may also use them. | quickly found that my customers 
asked questions that | couldn’t answer. Searching the 
literature, reading and now rearing these plants is 
increasing our knowledge about them. 

Still, so much needs to be learned. For example, 
sweet chestnuts are edible but how does one cook and 
prepare them? And how else? So much has been lost as 
“primitive” cultures were obliterated or developed. 
How, for example, did the Aztecs use tomatoes, 
peppers, chocolate, sunflowers and beans in their daily 
life, on their holy days and at their celebration feasts? 
And how shall new Australians use these and other food 
plants? 

Generations of warfare and migration have wiped 
out or eroded the ancient cultures. We are just 
beginning to create a new ‘‘culture’’. We are all 
pioneers. We must strive to discover, we must become 
self-reliant, we must learn to be able to help others and 
to be capable of accepting help. 

So much to do; so little time — White Rabbit, Alice 
in Wonderland. 

Lastly, PII leave you with a favourite quote 
regarding Time and Pace, excellent advice which, 
unfortunately, | rarely have time to follow. 

So much can be learned about the environment, 
yourself, and other individuals by taking the time to do 
nothing but be AWARE. Simply to listen, without 
comment, movement, self-distraction or later 
discussion can be the most informative of experiences. 

MARK TERRY, ecologist. 

The Botanic Ark is interested in hearing from: (1) 
Anyone who knows of good, healthy, acclimatised 
specimens of unusual, useful plants in south east 
Victoria suitable for propagation; (2) Anyone active in 
similar endeavours; (3) Anyone interested in purchasing 
plants. A SAE will get you a brochure, from: 

Steve La Valley, 

Botanic Ark, 

Copelands Road, Warragul, Victoria 3820. 

We are open on Sundays or by appointment. Phone 
(056) 23 5268. 


Pay your way 


By Ron Haines 

Earth Garden is a magazine of alternative living. It 
caters mostly for folk who have left the rat-race, or 
those hoping to leave it one day and perhaps start to live 
areal life as Mother Nature intended. 

Many of the people who have made the move to the 
country and follow some of the philosophies of this 
magazine find that they cannot become self-sufficient 
as they had forgotten that they would need an income. 
So what happens? They go on the dole. 

We are all aware that this gives alternative lifestyle 
people a bad name. We all need money wherever we 
are for rent, rates, fuel and a hundred other things, but 
we should earn this money and not expect the taxpayer 
to keep us. 

Don’t say ‘‘There isn’t any work.” Of course there 
is. Hundreds of people out there are waiting for your 
services and to purchase your cottage industry 
products. 

Here’s what | mean. Every weekend there are folk 
markets and flea markets where you can sell your 
home-produced goods. There is a market near you, just 
ask around. a 

During the evening don’t sit watching your solar- 
powered television. Make some interesting products 
that will sell readily at the weekend market. Try herbal 
oils and vinegars, sachets of herbs, leather goods, put a 
few plant cuttings in fancy pots, make fancy pots with 
shells, stones and glue or make hanging plant baskets. 
Learn to read the Tarot and set up a little table at the 
market. People will gladly pay $5.00 a time to have their 
fortune told by the cards. 

If the market is not your scene, go to the nearest 
town and ask around among the local people and see if 
they would like their windows cleaned (suggested in 
our Hard Times issue, Earth Garden 37). You should 
pick up at least $20.00 a day if you persevere. 

| have been fairly successful myself with several 
small ventures in which the initial layout has been 
extremely small. lII give you some examples. | made a 
quantity of English-style pickled onions. Then | 
approached my local small giveaway newspaper and 
told them that | had made the onions due to the poor 
quality of the commercial product. Not only did they put 
my story on the front page, but my photograph too. 
Within a couple of days of publication | had sold out my 
stock and obtained a fair amount of orders. 

My biggest success came about once again with 
the help of the same paper. | started calling on business 
people in the town, estate agents, solicitors, etc and 
offered to clean, polish and vacuum out their cars ona 
weekly basis. This became a good little business that is 
now run by my son as Shiron Auto Detailing. 

We now sell pottery (my wife Shirley is the potter), 
plants, pickles, herbal preparations (20 years’ 
experience) and several other items. | have also found 
that when people write to me for advice they often send 
a donation. This goes to charity, so other people are 
being helped too. 

Don’t be afraid to approach the local rag as they 
usually love to help the battler. 

If you need any recipes for pickles or sauces, they 
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are usually easy to find at the library or in women’s 
magazines. Or write and ask me if you wish. 

A winner to sell at the folk market would be Real 
Worcestershire Sauce, made from the following recipe, 
bottled and adorned with a hand-written label. It should 
go well, especially if you offer a free tasting. Here itis: 

REAL WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
2 teaspoons pimento 
1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon black pepper 
1 teaspoon ginger 
10z curry powder 
1 teaspoon capsicum 
20z mustard 
20z bruised shallots 
202 salt 
80z brown sugar 
40z tamarind 
1 pint sherry 
2 pints wine vinegar 


The spices must be freshly bruised. Simmer all 
ingredients with the vinegar for an hour, adding vinegar 
as it is lost by evaporation. Then add the sherry and, if 
desired, some caramel for colouring. Let it stand for a 
week, strain and bottle. , 

| hope that this small article will give you some 
stimulus to become more self-sufficient, self-reliant and 
self-confident. Always remember you are as good as 
anyone else and we were all born equal, so don’t feel 
shy or inferior when offering your services. 

Now go out and get on with it. Soon you’! have that 
wonderful feeling of independence, give up the dole, 
and have money to pay your way. 

Vaya con Dios, Ron Haines, Shiron Herbalists, PO 
Box 53, Goodna, Qld 4300. 
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Australian Small Farms Directory 
Edited by Mark Pearson, Harvest Publishing, 
Sydney, 1984, paperback, 144 pages, $8.95. 
The first number of what is planned as an annual 
publication. It contains book and periodical 
reviews and lists organisations, courses and con- 


sultants in the small farms field and has a calendar 
of rural events. 
Available by mail from Harvest Publishing, 8 


Beattie Street, Balmain, NSW 2041, at $9.95. 
Mark’s Harvest Cookbook, reviewed in Earth 
Garden 41, is also available by mail for $10.95. 


more letters 


Dear Tom, 

| wish to put in an irrigation system on 
Yeoman’s Keyline principle. | need to 
work out a cost analysts, and for that I 
would greatly benefit by talking to 
someone in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, or points nearby who has put in 
the reservoirs and diversion ditches. 

Missouri is the land of abused soil, the 
second worst erosion of any State in the 
nation. Yeomans mentions in Water for 
Every Farm (p 220) that he spent four 
days visiting with Dr Albrecht, Emeritus 
Professor of Soils at the University of 
Missouri in 1958. Now there is not one 
book or article by Yeomans in their 
library, and | could not find one person in 
the Ag Department who even knew who 
he was. What a fitting place to start a 
turn-around in our practices through a 
successful demonstration of Yeomans’ 
principles! We have to start with an 
example. A number of farmers around 
here are ready for a change, if they could 
be convinced that another way really 
works. 

So I am asking for your help in 
spreading the word that | am looking for: 

1. Any kind of examples of Keyline irri- 
gation. 

2. Any estimates of cost, the more 
broken into components and the more 
recent, the better. 

3. Correspondence with any person 
who has had experience in this kind of 
work. ; 

Yours truly, Mary L. Lehmann, 722 Cliff 
Street, Jefferson City, Missouri 65101, 
USA. 


Mary Lehmann’s request was sent to 
Tom Whitton of Second Back Row Press. 
We ask any readers who can help her 
with her queries about the Keyline 
system to write to her directly. Water 
for Every Farm, by P. A. Yeomans, is 
available by mail from Second Back Row 
Press, PO Box 43, Leura, NSW 2781. 


Dear friends, 

Can any Earth Gardeners out there 
help us, please? We are a couple of 
Poms, Roy and Sandy by name, with 
seven kids, ranging from 15 down to two 
years of age, finding the Queensland 
climate rather too hot for us and with a 
hankering to settle in Tasmania. 

We have been in Australia for 13% 
years now, the first few years in Sydney 
and Port Macquarie, the last 71⁄2 years in 
Queensland. We are hoping to be able to 
move to Tasmania early next year and we 
are looking for somewhere to rent, with 
the option to buy later. Our kids are lively 
but not encouraged in anything that may 


cause damage to property. We know the 
size of our little tribe makes it hard to 
find somewhere, but we hope some 
good soul can help us. 

We will consider anything, though our 
ideal is about five acres in the Huon 
Valley area, where we can grow our own 
fruit and vegies and run a few goats and 
chooks, with a home that’s big enough 
for us to live fairly comfortably and witha 
nice big kitchen and lots of trees. 
Preferably also without too many 
mountain roads as access as Sandy is 
terrified of them and we need to be 
reasonably close to both junior and high 
schools. 

Any help for acquiring regular work for 
me would be greatly appreciated as well. 
| am a bricklayer by trade, but have had 
experience working as a printers 
offsider, in hot water system manu- 
facture, in a timber mill and am presently 
working in electric cable manufacture. | 
am mechanically minded, but willing to 
try anything. 

We would also be grateful for any 
information on living in Tasmania, the 
education system, cost of living, prices 
and incomes and so on. Thank you in 
advance for any and all assistance 
offered. 

God’s peace to you all, Roy and Sandy 
Foad and tribe, 71 Goodfellows Road, 
Kallangur, Qld 4503. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

| found your first two copies in an op- 
shop for 10 cents each! It was the best 
buy I’ve ever made, they really changed 
my life. | was in search of a different life- 
style, but didn’t realise the potential until 
| read Earth Garden. Now I’m alone at 47, 
on a freedom kick. Have bought a tiny 
old cottage in the country and soon will 
be able to put to use the ideas I’ve 
dreamed about. 

lf any EG readers would care to write, | 
would enjoy exchanging letters. 

Joyce Zwaryez, 365 Nepean Highway, 
Dromana, Victoria 3936. 


Sirs, 

I was in Australia in 1980 for five 
months and hitch-hiked and walked over 
23,000 miles while there. Every corner | 
turned was more beautiful than the last 
and it’s been my ambition to return ever 
since. Before | can, tho’, | need to get my 
building lot developed so | can sell one 
unit (zoned for two) or trade it, perhaps, 
for a property there. 

| would like to write to people in 
Australia and perhaps make new friends. 
I'm 35, a vegetarian, don’t smoke 
tobacco or drink alcohol; am building a 
passive solar type house (snow country 
here) and would be interested in like 
qualities from other people, tho’ I’d 
never push my own trip on anyone else. 
Will reply to any, or all. 

Sincerely, Michael T. Bush, Box 104, 
Dillon, Colorado 80435, USA. 
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Dear Earth People, 

Information required for following: 
Poultices, medicinal poultices. Wanted 
formulae/recipes for making poultices. 
With more and more people showing 
allergies to antibiotics, a knowledge of 
the poultice is once more becoming 
necessary for a positive healthy future 
for us all. 

Yours sincerely, Erril Holman, 82 
Rupert Street, Subiaco, WA 6008. 


Dear Readers, 

A desperate young Rhodesian/Zim- 
babwean farming couple would dearly 
love to live in Australia or the sur- 
rounding area, far from the madding 
crowd. We’re hard working, honest, 
resourceful and prepared to give 
anything a try, particularly in the farming 
line. Have a wide knowledge of agricul- 
ture. Any suggestions welcome. 

Ben & Cheryl Steyn, PO Box 71, 
Mrorwi, Zimbabwe. 


Dear Earth Gardeners, 

We are a family of four: Noel 30, Lyn 32, 
Kristofer 4 and Sunshyn 18 months and 
are presently living in suburbia at Rich- 
mond on the western fringe of Sydney. 
One day we hope to move onto our own 
farm but we are apprehensive about the 
problems we could encounter, mainly 
future schooling for the children and 
financial troubles of making the break 
without a large bank balance. 

We would like to be able to visit other 
families either in communities or on their 
farms who have made the break, to 
discuss and learn from their 
experiences. If there is anybody within 
three hours’ drive of Richmond who is 
willing to share their experiences, 
perhaps in exchange for labour, please 
contact us. 

Noel and Lyn Redden, 22 Faithfull 
Street, Richmond, NSW 2753. Phone 
(045) 78 2866. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

| have all the Earth Garden copies from 
No 1 and storage was a problem until | 
read this marvellous idea somewhere. 
When you have finished with a wine cask 
(the cardboard kind), cut away the side 
where the spout is and you instantly 
have a file for magazines such as EG, 
complete with a handle for pulling it out 
from the shelf! All it needs is a cover of 
paper or cloth if you so desire. 

Monica Pook, Mentone, Victoria. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

| enjoy your magazine immensely 
every time, it’s a warehouse of ideas. 
Keep up the good work. 

| am seeking a 19ft to 26ft Indian Tipi, 
made of heavy canvas and in good con- 
dition, with or without poles. Please drop 
me a line if you have one for sale, or 
know of one. 

Love, Clive Sable, PO Box 293, Kyogle, 
NSW 2474. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

We have been subscribing almost from 
the beginning and the only complaint we 
have is that almost nothing gets done 
when Earth Garden arrives. We read it 
cover to cover, but we feel very inspired 
afterwards. A group of women from our 
district got together for a breadmaking 
day. It was lots of fun doing it together 
and most successful. We also have a 
local spinning day and we always seem 
to have new recruits, there is always 
someone willing to lend a wheel. 

Thank you for all the pleasure you 
have given us. 

Love, Cate and Rich Mettam, 
‘‘Bambara’’, PMB Bordertown, SA 5268. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 
As a relative newcomer to the Aus- 
tralian country scene | can appreciate 


the hassles, fears and traumas of trans- 
ferring to the country life, with all the 
joys and satisfaction that come after 
completing each stage of the transition. 

| read Earth Garden from cover to 
cover, digesting the information and 
doing my best to follow it. | have noticed 
that many people are selling and buying 
land in the land lines section and wonder 
if anyone out there, like myself, had no 
one to talk to or stay with for those few 
days taken in making the big decision. 

| don’t run a boarding house or motel, 
but am willing to offer overnight with 
shared accommodation, own shower, 
use of carport, laundry and barbecue for 
$35.00 with continental breakfast to 
couples passing through this area. It’s 
not a palace and is very much ‘‘lived-in’’ 
and is liable to be untidy at times! 

The Valley is halfway twixt Brisbane 
and Sydney, with forest, river, beach 
within reach of Coffs Harbour and 


Armidale. My background is pharmacy, 
here and overseas. | am now retired and 
busy doing my bit towards self- 
sufficiency and I would be happy to hear 
from people in a similar situation. 

Sincerely, Pauline Valsler, Lot 4, 
Forest Road, Nambucca Heads, NSW 
2448. 


Hello, 

We are two Swedish vegetarians, 24 
and 22 years old. We want to work with 
farming, fruit growing or vegetable 
growing (specially non-poisonous 
growing) or in a vegetarian restaurant for 
some weeks against food and accommo- 
dation, between October and March. We 
have experience of farming and 
vegetable growing. 

Gunnar Larsson, Kyrkvardsplan 4, S- 
14030, Uttran, Sweden. 


Bushmen's leather 


These four booklets on leather 
craft work are by Ron Edwards, 
artist and author of Australian Tradi- 
tional Bush Crafts, Mud Brick and 
Earth Building the Chinese Way and 
many other works. They follow a 
simple step-by-step system and are 
profusely illustrated by Ron, who 
also is a self-publisher, at The Rams 
Skull Press, Kuranda. 


Counterlining Stock Saddles 

— 20 pages, 35 diagrams, $3.00. 

This information was originally 
included in Ron Edwards’ book 
Making a Stock Saddle, but has 
been printed separately for people 
who only want to counterline their 
saddle when it packs down. 


Whipmaking 
— 16 pages, 80 diagrams, $2.50. 
Make yourself a simple redhide or 
greenhide bush stockwhip of 4 
plaits, or 6, 8 or 12 plaits. Then crack 
it! 


Stockmen’s Plaited Belts 
— 28 pages, 90 diagrams, $3.50. 
Learn how to make plaited kan- 
garoo hide belts with brass rings 
and buckles like the stockmen 
make; also hat and watch bands. 


The Secret Plait 

— 16 pages, 70 diagrams, $2.50. 

‘“‘The secret plait looks 
impossible to the outsider — a plait 
made in the middle of a strap 
without cutting either end!” With 
these instructions, the secret plait 
is easy with 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13 
plaits. Also how to tie the Gulf knot 
and the Trinity knot. 


e Leather lore books, from Ron 
Edwards, The Rams Skull Press, 
Box 274, Kuranda, Qld 4872. 


Earth travel 


You may be a jetsetter or a hitch-hiker. You may travel on or off the 
beaten track, solo or packaged, laid back or adventurously, easily or 
energetically, luxuriously or on the cheap. We suspect that most Earth 
Gardeners, when the% wander, are shoestring travellers. If your motives are 
to get close to the people and see how they live, build their homes, support 
themselves or relax, you will need a Lonely Planet guide as your constant 
companion. 

They contain do-it-yourself earth travel at its best. They can tell you 
how to travel lightly, what to see, the cheapest hotels and restaurants, the 
crucial paperwork you need (passports, visas, health cards) and about the 
local money and whether or not to get it on the blackmarket. 

They are divided into ‘‘Shoestring’’ books, such as Africa on a 
Shoestring (reviewed in EG41) and ‘‘travel survival kits’, like Japan: a travel 
survival kit (and also a very good one on Australia). There -doesn’t seem to 
be any obvious difference in style or content, except that the survival kits 
also contain a supplement with extra pages of colour photos. All are well 
illustrated with handy maps (much improved on earlier editions). 

The LP guides are also handy references, with thumbnail sketches 
covering the history, culture and politics of places. It’s always nostalgic 
also to read about places you’ve visited years ago and how bad some of 
them have become, both in the guides and the LP newsletter (alas, the 
Pudding Shop!). 

Maureen and Tony Wheeler came to Australia from Britain in the early 
1970s and began to publish their travel guides as a hard working ‘‘two 
person” business (admirable). This year they’re in San Francisco, not for 
the LA Games, but to open up a Lonely Planet office in North America. We 
wish them luck. From those first slim volumes, the travel guides have grown 
into thick paperbacks which read with authenticity because they are based 
on real experience and feedback from travelling readers. Go well. 


From the US border, south to Tierra del Fuego, Geoff Crowther opens 
up an amazing continent to visit. Trek the Inca Trail, catch a TICA bus to 
Panama City, talk to a Mennonite farmer in Paraguay, see Macchu Picchu, 
jungle, pyramids, volcanoes, waterfalls and Ollantaytambo (EG36), eat 
tostados and enchilladas! See you in Rio. 


South America on a Shoestring 
(including Mexico & Central 
America) 

Geoff Crowther, Lonely Planet, 
South Yarra, Victoria, 1983 (2nd 
edition), paperback, 516 pages, 
maps. Price $12.95. 


‘on the last day of the Inca Trail is pure 
magic. 


Because of the vast distances 
between centres of population and the 
barriers imposed on overland communi- 


MACCHU PICCHU (Peru) 

The ‘‘Lost City of the Incas” is Peru’s 
crowning glory. It’s probably the most 
famous and spectacular archeological 
site in the entire Americas. You’ll never 
see anything. quite like this place strad- 
dling a narrow saddle of mountain high 
above a U-bend in the Urabamba River 
against a backdrop of snow-capped 6000 
plus metre peaks. The sight which 
greets you as you pass through the 
portals of Intipunku early in the morning 


cations by geography, South America 
was one of the first places to develop 
internal air services. There is an 
extensive pattern of internal flights 
especially in the Andean countries and 
prices are surprisingly low — often little 
more than twice the bus fare. After 
several 18 hour-plus bus journeys across 
the mountains over atrocious roads you 
may decide here and there, as many 
travellers do, that you can’t face another 
and take a flight. 
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Lonely Planet 
travel guides 

e Lonely Planet travel guide 
books are available by mail from 
Lonely Planet Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 88, South Yarra, Victoria 
3141. Add $2.00 per book for postage 
in Australia and $3.00 for India (it’s 
heavy). 

The Melbourne office is at 41 
Rowena Parade, Richmond, tele- 
phone (03) 429 5100. 

Shoestring guides 

Africa, Geoff Crowther, 568 pages, 
$12.95. 

South-East Asia, Tony Wheeler, 
432 pages, $8.95. 

West Asia, Tony Wheeler, 320 
pages, $7.95. 

South America, Geoff Crowther, 
$12.95. 

Travel survival kits 

Alaska, Jim DuFresne, 176 pages, 
$6.95. 

Bali & Lombok, Mary Covernton 
and Tony Wheeler, 208 pages, $6.95. 

India, Geoff Crowther, Prakash A. 
Raj and Tony Wheeler, 696 pages, 
$14.95. 

Kathmandu & the Kingdom of 
Nepal, Prakash A. Raj, 144 pages, 
$6.95. 

The Philippines, Jens Peters, 320 
pages, $8.95. 
Canada, 
pages, $9.95. 

Japan, lan McQueen, 480 pages, 
$9.95. 


Mark Lightbody, 336 


Mexico, Doug Richmond, 232 
pages, $6.95. 

New Zealand, Tony Wheeler, 232 
pages, $6.95. 

Sri Lanka, Tony Wheeler, 216 
pages, $6.95. 


Burma, Tony Wheeler, 176 pages, 
$6.95. 

Korea & Taiwan, Geoff Crowther, 
192 pages, $6.95. 

Malaysia, Singapore & Brunei, 
Geoff Crowther & Tony Wheeler, 
$7.95. 

Hong Kong, Macau & Canton, 
Carol Clewlow, 208 pages, $6.95. 

Pakistan, Jose Roleo Santiago, 
144 pages, $5.95. 

Australia, Tony Wheeler, 576 
pages, $12.95. 

Travel survival kits to be pub- 
lished in 1984 include: Kashmir, 
Ladakh & Zanskar, Thailand, Papua 
New Guinea, USA West (all updates) 
and China and Turkey (new titles). 


In most Latin American countries 
usually possible to find a roof over your 
head for around $US2 to $4 per night. 
Obviously a great deal depends on what 
you’re prepared to be satisfied with in 
terms of comfort, facilities, services, 
cleanliness, etc; how much running 
around you’re prepared to do particu- 
larly after a long journey, and whether 
you're in a city or small town. The 
cheapest places are the hospedajes, 
casas de huespedes, hosterias or 
dormitorios (the names change 
depending on which country you are in). 
They’re usually very basic, providing 
only a bed and sometimes a table and 
chair in an otherwise bare room. 


Theft is a big problem in some 
countries especially Colombia and Peru. 
On buses and trains you must keep an 
eye on your baggage at all times. This is 
especially important at night. Don’t fall 
asleep in a railway compartment unless 
a friend is watching you and your gear. 
You’ll wake up with everything gone. 
When a bus stops, if you can’t see 
what’s happening to your gear then get 
off and have a look. Don’t take things for 
granted. On the street, in markets and 


other crowded places use only the front , 


pockets of your trousers and don’t carry 
a shoulder bag unless it is in front of you. 
The number of travellers I’ve seen with 
slashed bags doesn’t bear recalling. 


PALENQUE (Mexico) 

Palenque is the site of some of the 
most spectacular Mayan ruins in Central 
America. Like Tikal, Guatemala, and 
Copan, Honduras, they were built in 
thickly-forested hill country, and the 
connection between the wildlife and the 
sculptural motifs on their temples, 
palaces and stelae is plain to see. Dis- 
covered here in the Pyramid of the 
Inscriptions was a funerary crypt — 
intact — with a sarcophagus of the Sun 
God. Going down into it is every bit as 
exciting and awe-inspiring as climbing 
up the inside of the Cheops pyramid in 
Egypt. It’s electrically lit these days. 


HUANCAYO (Peru) 

The big attraction here is, of course, 
the Sunday market which brings 
together probably the largest collection 
of handicrafts you’re ever likely to see in 
Peru — woven ponchos, blankets, wall 
hangings and carpets, bags, belts, 
carved gourds, silverware, antiques real 
and imagined, fruit and veg. The variety 
and quantity of goods for sale is. stag- 
gering but get there as early as possible 
if you want to find any bargains. Many 
well-heeled tourists come from Lima for 
the day and all the traders know it so 
they’re often unwilling to bargain at all. 
But, whatever else you do at this market, 
be constantly on the watch for thieves. It 
crawls with bag-snatchers, bag slashers, 
pickpockets and every other kind of rip- 
off merchant. Very few people come 
through unscathed. 

(Extracts from South America on a 
Shoestring) 


Lonely Planet Newsletter 


Quarterly, up to 20 pages. 

e $1.00 per copy or $4.00 for a one 
year subscription (or $A1.50/$5.00 
posted anywhere in the world). 
From Lonely Planet Publications Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 88, South Yarra, Victoria 
3141, Australia. 


BRAZIL 

| didn’t find Sao Paulo as awful as you 
describe — | was really anticipating the 
worst — and although the pollution is 
bad when it’s cloudy, the city has lots to 
do culturally and politically. We saw an 
excellent international film festival there 
— there was lots of theatre, dance etc — 
much more than in Rio. ` : 

Be very careful on Rio beaches — we 
were ripped off twice on the beaches by 
professional thieves — once in Ipanema 
and once in Copacabana. 

(Linda Farthing — USA) 


LEH (India) 

In the palace, get a monk (if one can be 
found) to unlock the preserved but now 
unused central prayer room: dusty, 
spooky, with huge faces looming out of 
the dark and two walls lined with 
religious texts on rice-paper, allegedly 
600 years old. 

Don’t miss breakfasting at ‘‘Dream- 
land” off Tibetan bread with lashings of 
Ladakhi butter and apricot jam: after a 
long time in Asia, rates as one of Leh’s 
principal treats. 


NEPAL 

Trekking gear. Alas, Kathmandu is no 
longer a great bazaar for cheap second- 
hand trekking gear. No major 
expeditions now ‘‘dump’’ their 
equipment — they take it home. So the 
second-hand supply has dried to some 
extent and the shops are full of classy, 
new, US and European equipment at 
prices even higher than in the West. 


ISTANBUL (Turkey) 

Well, it’s high time that somebody 
popped the bubble and admitted that, 
great place as the Pudding Shop may 
have been in ’68, it’s now just a dirty, 
overpriced, very un-Turkish fast-food 
bar. The nostalgia factor isn’t even 
enough any more: it isn’t even an 
experience worth having had. 

(Last three from Richard Farr -- UK) 

| spent six weeks there (Turkey) in 
October-November, 1982 when the 
exchange rate was 300 TL = £1. First, 
and | know it should be obvious but it 
happened to my travelling companion, 
don’t get stuck with Greek drachmae (if 
coming in from Athens) as (a) most 
banks refuse to acknowledge that they 
exist and (b) the ones that do will only 
give a ridiculous exchange rate, less 
than 50% the ‘‘market value’. One possi- 
bility is exchanging with Greek islanders 
who visit the South Turkish coast but it is 
such a hassle! 

(Extracts from Lonely Planet 
Newsletter No 9, January, 1984.) 
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TRAVEL NOTES 

Speaking of South America, Aus- 
tralian Himalayan Expeditions has 
two great expeditions in 1984/85. 
Inca Expeditions includes a trek 
along the Inca Trail and visits to 
Cusco, Macchu Picchu, Lake Titi- 
caca and Ollantaytambo (see EG36) 
as well as Easter Island. A 40 day 
round trip for $4,740. 

Andean Environments, for non- 
trekkers, visits many of the same 
places, as well.as La Paz, 
Guayaquil, Quito, Santiago and a 
cruise of the primeval Galapagos 
Islands. A 36 day round trip for 
$5,905. These are just two of many in’ 
AHE’s glossy new brochure, avail- 
able free from 159 Cathedral Street, 
Wooloomooloo, NSW 2011. 


W. GERMANY 
ARCHITECTURAL TOUR 

Architect Gerhard Schurer and 
sculptress Vera Trust will take a 
party to West Germany in August for 
a tour of ‘‘the old, the new, the good 
and the ugly of German historical 
and contemporaw architecture” 
which includes the Berlin Inter- 
national Building Exhibition. 

For further information write to 
G.A. Tours, GPO Box 856, Adelaide, 
SA 5001. 


CHINA TOUR 

Self-sufficiency tour of China, 
with Ron Edwards, author of Mud 
Brick and Earth Building the 
Chinese Way, Australian Traditional 
Bush Crafts, etc. 

A chance to see how Chinese 
farmers live, how they grow their 
crops and build their mudbrick, 
rammed earth and cave homes, 
their pottery kilns and other rural 
Crafts. Visits to major spots such as 
the Great Wall and opportunities for 
private exploration for those who 
wish. 

The exact itinerary is still being 
worked out. The trip is planned for 
November and will take 3-4 weeks 
and cost something over $3,000. 
This includes flight from Australia 
and all accommodation, meals and 
transport in China — and we will do 
a lot of moving! We will also have 
interpreters so that we can talk to 
country people. 

For more details, send SAE to Ron 
Edwards, Box 274, Kuranda, Qld 
4871. Phone (070) 93 7474. 


Rama el Mohamed, a Tuareg 
living near Mertoutek in the Tef- § 
fedest Range in Algeria, with his ee, 
camel. oe 


By Keith Smith 

You see Tuareg men in markets throughout West 
Africa smiling broadly as they greet each other with a 
clapping handshake and begin to bargain or pass the 
time of day. In their distinctive dark blue robes and 
headdresses they stand head and shoulders above 
their black neighbours, self-assured and easy. 

For centuries those proud ‘‘blue men’’ ruled the 
vast Sahara Desert, roaming at will on their fast racing 
camels. They were fierce warriors and cruel victors, 
enslaving the peoples they conquered. They were 
nomads, always moving their flocks of goats and sheep 
to graze the desert oases in winter and the rocky 
mountains in summer, rarely staying in one place for 


more than a month or two. They were at home in the 
harsh desert environment. 

Today the Tuareg have no country they can call 
their own. Lines drawn on maps by the French colonial 
T-square and compass have cut up their homeland and 
they have become a minority race in each of half a 
dozen new African countries. 

There are now probably less than 250,000 Tuareg 
people, with the main concentration in their heartland in 
the Hoggar Mountains near Tamanrasset in Algeria (the 
Kel Ahaggar tribes), the Air Mountains north of Agadir in 
Niger (Kel Air), the plateaux of Tassili n’ Ajjer in Algeria 
and of Adrar des Iforas in Mali (Kel Adrar) around the 
Niger Bend in Timbuktu (Kel Tademaket). 


THE BLUE MEN 


The Tuareg in desert camps today 
(at right) look much like they did in 
1897 (left) when this sketch was pub- 
lished in Felix Dubois’ Timbuctoo the 
Mysterious. 

A targui still living as a traditional 
nomad must cover his head and face 
with a tagilmoust (litham in Arabic) 
made from a strip of cloth about four 
metres long, usually white, olive or 
indigo blue. This is wound round and 
round the head like a turban, covering 
the nose and mouth and leaving only 
a narrow slit for the eyes. 

In the desert the veil protects the 
face and lips from biting sand and 
wind and the searing heat of the sun. 
In the past no man could show his 
mouth. He had to eat, drink tea and 
even smoke cigarettes beneath the 
veil! Now few worry about covering 
the mouth or face, especially in 
towns. 
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These wanderers who despise farmers and 
townspeople are being made to ‘‘sit down’’ where they 
have scattered by the governments of Morocco, 
Algeria, Mali, Niger, Libya and Nigeria. Many Tuareg 
remain nomads, but the majority now work as labourers 
on the roads, on oil rigs or in alumina mines, as 
teachers, truck drivers and tourist guides, or they have 
settled down to village life in mudbrick homes or straw 
zeribas like those | met at Mertoutek in Algeria. 
Civilisation is slowly destroying their culture and their 
way of life. 

A new and severe drought has hit the arid Sahel 
region where many of the Tuareg herdsmen remain, 
killing off their herds of Zebu cattle, goats and sheep as 
did the terrible drought of 1968-73, so their traditional life 
is also threatened. In the Adrar des Iforas (a centre of 
rebellion by the Tuareg against the Mali government’s 
cattle tax) | saw young boys and girls and old men 
standing by the roadside every few kilometres as we 
passed through last November, holding out empty 
plastic water containers. If we had stopped, we would 
have quickly run out of water ourselves. 

| met my first Targui (Tuareg man) in Fez Morocco 
in (of all places) a carpet shop while Irene, Melissa and | 
were travelling there in 1979. He told us proudly that he 
was a ‘‘blue man’’ and showed us his dark blue robes to 
prove it. He was a long way from home — ‘‘sixteen 
days’ camel ride” he told us. This man was one of the 
pure-blooded ‘‘noble’’ caste of Tuarég, with light tan 
skin and features rather like an Egyptian. He spoke very 
good English. 

The light skinned Tuareg closely resemble the 
Berber tribespeople of the Atlas Mountains to whom 
they are related. The Kel Ahaggar people say they are 
descended from a great Berber queen named Tin Hinan 
who came from the north. In the south, most Tuareg are 
dark-skinned and many have negroid features, as a 
result of intermarriage with the bella, their former 
slaves. 


The language the Tuareg speak is a Berber dialect 
called Tamashek (or Taghaggart in the Hoggars) which 
scholars say must be close to the language of the 
ancient Carthaginians. It is written in an old Libyan 
script called Tifinagh. As the years pass, however, 
fewer Tuareg speak their own tongue but learn Arabic 
instead, while fewer still learn to write it. 

The Tuareg got their name as ‘‘biue men” or ‘‘the 
people of the veil’’ from the indigo dye of their deep 
blue robes which rubs off to stain their skin a metallic 
blue. While they have adopted Islam, they have adapted 
it to suit their own beliefs of good and evil spirits who 
dwell in lonely places. They defy the strict Moslem laws 
by allowing women to go unveiled, while the men cover 
their faces. 

A targuia (Tuareg woman) is regarded as being 
equal to her husband in the household (a further 
contrast with Moslems). She wears a vivid blue shawl 
which she sometimes pulls over an elaborately parted 
or plaited hairstyle (some women have ‘‘dreadlocks”’ 
similar to the Ethiopians). She may darken her eyes with 
kohl and paint her fingers and toes with henna. Many 
women wear silver bangles or bracelets and stylised 
silver crosses made in Agadez. They believe that gold is 
unlucky. 

The men usually wear a lightweight cotton 
goundoura, a smock made simply by cutting a hole for 
the head and joining the sides over a pair of baggy 


Photo by Graham Kent. 
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A rare sight. These ornamental brass keys are still 
carried by.some Tuareg women at the end of a cord over 
their back, or worn around the neck. They are used to 
open intricate brass locks which secure household 
treasures stored in wooden boxes, hangings and camel 
bags. 

The keys have been made for centuries by the 
Inadin, an outcast group of lock and silversmiths who 
live on the outskirts of Tuareg settlements. The keys 
are now. scarce and expensive, while crudely made 
keys and locks are made for the tourist trade. 


pantaloons bunched at the ankles. Flat sandals, often 
painted brightly, protect the feet from the hot sands. 
Boys usually run naked until they are about eight years 
of age and remain unveiled until puberty, about the age 
of 13. 

Both men and women hang one or several amulets 
of leather around their necks to ward off evil djinns. 
These sometimes contain verses from the Koran written 
on paper and stitched inside. They wear bead 
necklaces, leather bracelets, wallets, tobacco and snuff 
pouches decorated with geometric designs. We even 
saw some leather money bags done in Texta colours for 
the tourist trade in the village of Hirafok in Algeria! 

Camel leather is used to make sandals while camel 
hair is woven into blankets and strips of cloth for tents. 
The Tuareg camel saddle pommel is a characteristic 
cross with a raised back, carved in soft leather and 
decorated. They depend on the camel for reliable 
desert transport and also for its milk which is a staple of 
their diet. 

The Tuareg women use flat stones or oversized 
‘“‘pestles’’ to grind and pound grains such as millet, 


wheat and sorghum into coarse flour or to make 
couscous. Dates, vegetables or meat are added to the 
grain if available. Other staples are yoghurt, ghee 
(clarified butter) and goat cheese, while the men drink 
tea throughout the day in an elaborate ritual. 

All the Tuareg people | saw seemed to have strong 
white teeth, probably from chewing sticks of wood toa 
pulp. Bundles of sticks are sold in the markets as tooth 


The spring 
of Dehine 


In the middle of the harsh Sahara Desert in the rock- 
strewn Teffedest Range of the Hoggar Mountains in 
Algeria there is a small piece of paradise with green 
rushes and cool running water. ; 

The spring of Dehine, near the mountain of In- 
Acolmoun, rises from the sand and flows for two 
kilometres through a granite gully, flanked by clumps of 
papyrus reeds. It is the chief source of water for the 
Tuareg people and their flocks of sheep and goats in the 
barren area near the Mertoutek Gorge. 

Yet at Dehine there are no homes, no tents or 
camps beside the stream. Nobody lives there. This is in 
keeping with the Tuareg belief that if you spend too 
much time near a spring or well, you will be captured by 
the Djinn (the genie or spirit) who lives there and you 
would never again be able to leave that place. 

This superstition reflects the tradition of the Tuareg 
who follow the pastures from place to place with their 
animals and their determination not to be tied down to 
one place. | was told later that the Aborigines in Central 
Australia have a similar belief and never camp close by 
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Above 


Moussa, 


our 


Tuareg host, fills 
up his guerba at 
the spring of 


Dehine. 
Below: 


The 


cool water in the 
desert at 


Dehine. 


Our 


group walked 
along the stream 
while Christian 
Reking cau- 
tiously drove the 
Unimog truck 


through 
water. 


the 


a water hole or soak. 

Even the spring itself goes ‘‘walkabout’’ 
sometimes. The Tuareg people told us that some years 
it just isn’t there. There is no water at all, so they must 
journey 10km to the next source. 

This ‘‘day of the Tuareg” last November was one of 
the most exciting days of my six week trip across the 
Sahara to Timbuktu and beyond (described in Earth 
Garden 41). Early that day we first saw some Tuareg 
storage bags hanging from trees, then we met four 
indigo-robed women, two older, two younger (one of 
whom had a baby boy), talked to them, took photos and 
gave them gifts like cigarettes and oranges. 

Later we came across a group of men talking and 
drinking tea in a dry oued (creek) bed. It was our first 
close contact with these handsome desert people. We 
picked up Moussa who loaded his camel bag and sword 
on one of the Unimogs and guided us to his camp 
among rocks at the other end of the spring of Dehine. 

| could feel the adrenalin pumping as we walked 
through this incredible gorge so that the trucks could 
negotiate their way across sand and up and down rock 
faces through the stream. | found it hard to sleep that 


night as we settled down 100 yards from Moussa’s 
family and their bleating kid goats and sheep as the full 
moon shone on the nearby mountain. 

There are Tuareg camps in a few nearby places. 
People bring down their camels, donkeys, sheep and 
goats to drink at the stream and also fill up their skin 
water bags or guerbas. Guerbas are simply made from 
the partly tanned hide of small goats, with legs, arms 
and neck tied together. They are hung up on tree 
branches or neatly arranged on camel saddles in camp, 
so that the water gradually evaporates and remains 
cool. 


We found Moussa’s camp very neat. Caches of food 
and kitchen pots and pottery items were hung up in 
hessian bags in trees or stored in camel bags. The 
women and children sat apart in a kind of roofless 
“tent’’, just four walls of woven material about waist 
high. The goat kids were kept in corrals made from 
natural rocks, timber branches and thorn bushes. 

The older boys were out grazing the herds of sheep 
and goats during the day, while camels were hobbled 
with rope so that they would not stray too far away. 


DESERT GARDENS 


By Maggy Ragless 


If you have never climbed Ayers Rock you might 
imagine, as | did, that this central feature of Australia is 
set on a treeless desert of red sandhills with not 
another soul for miles. 

Not so. You can travel in an air-conditioned bus ona 
bitumen road from Alice Springs and around The Rock 
to a choice of three air-conditioned motels. During the 
tourist season up to 40 buses pull into the dusty carpark 
at “sunset strip’’, where travellers spill out into the 
sandy environment like excited children at the beach, 
despite the fact that there may be only half a dozen 
‘“spectacular’’ sunsets each year. 

The ancient dreamtime rock which the Aborigines 
call Ulura was first seen by European eyes just over 110 
years ago. However, because of the lack of permanent 
water in quantity and quality and the cost of taking out 
equipment to find it, the 126,132 hectares around The 
Rock was never developed as a pastoral holding. 
Consequently nature’s garden in good seasons, as | 
saw it, has its red sandhills covered with spinifex dotted 
with desert oaks that grow so slowly that a generation 
would not measure any change. Some of these trees 
about the size of an apple tree may be two to three 
hundred years old! 

There is a large team of permanent residents out 
there to tend to the needs and whims of the travellers 
and collect the $1.50 admission fee into the park. This 
goes towards cleaning the toilets, emptying rubbish 
bins and grading the unmade access roads which are 
quickly rolled into corrugations by the heavy buses and 
supply trucks. 

For the rangers and their families, it is almost the 
life of a modern pioneer. Some live in caravans, under 
galvanised iron shelters or in dilapidated asbestos hot 
houses. Some of the lucky ones with young families 
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have more spacious insulated houses with a wide 
verandah all around, rainwater tanks, solar hot water 
and even a garden! 

The household where | stayed is behind a sandhill 
away from the tourist area, where five houses are 
placed about five minutes’ walk apart and about 10-15 
minutes’ walk along a vague pathway to work. Walking 
even this short distance is educational. You see minute 
insect life, delicate spider webs and darting skinks and 
geckos and hear bird calls. 

As you can imagine, fresh fruit and vegetables are a 
luxury. Most of it comes from the south and then has to 
be transported 300 odd miles to The Rock. Citrus trees 
planted several decades ago by an early resident ranger 
have flourished into large productive trees. 

Plants that can be coaxed beyond the seedling 
stage seem to do well and remain free of disease in 
small mixed garden beds where organic gardening is 
practised out of necessity. There is a rubbish 
collection, but most of the organic matter from the 
household where | was staying is dug into the sand and 
watered sparingly, although almost continually by a 
trickle system. 

Shadows from the house, washing and some 
shadecloth give protection from the evaporating heat. 
Native hopping mice seem to be the main invaders from 
the surrounding bush. Traps that look like aluminium 
cake tins are placed around the garden, the idea being 
to catch and remove rather than to kill. 

As these gardens are remote from the more closely 
settled areas, they suffer little from the usual viral 
diseases. Strawberries, lettuces, sweet corn, peas and 
carrots were being tended carefully and with the usual 
gardener’s luck would have supplied variety and 
nutrition to the family’s diet. 


The avocado trail 


Penelope and Dave Lea set off for three months’ 
travel ‘‘on the road” with their children Tom 412 and 


Kate 2⁄2, using their horse truck with its float covered ` 


by a tarpaulin as their mobile home. The first part of 
their story was told in North by horse truck in Earth 
Garden 41. 


North by horse truck (part 2) 
By Penelope Lea 
June, 1983 

June saw us at one of our best-loved camping 
spots, a rainforest bend in the South Pine River, in a 
bloke’s paddock at the site of the Environfest at 
Samford. Volunteers were wanted to set up the festival, 
so we camped there a week. 

Dave tramped off over the paddocks every morning 
to work while | rediscovered the camping woman’s 
luxury — arunning stream in which to rinse the clothes. 
We had lovely hot lazy days here, while the kids 
continued their use of the old tin washtub. After its role 
as washing ‘‘machine’’ was over, they would spend 
hours washing their cars, their clothes and then finally 
themselves, in it. 

In the evening we would take turns in the washtub 
by a roaring fire with the green hills and rainforest 
around us, properly appreciating hot water and smelly 
soap as only travel dirty gypsies can. 

Our dinners had by now settled into a pattern of 
camp oven-and-saucepan creations. Bean, lentil and 
chickpea stews with whatever local vegetables; 
variations on the pasta theme; and likewise with rice. 
Raw peanuts, sultanas, sunflower seeds and anything 
else from our stores would go into these messes which 
we all enjoyed. 

Lunches were based around bread and cheese 
(using the invaluable jaffle iron) with plenty of dried and 
fresh fruit and avocados from our obsessive avocado- 
collectors’ stockpile. 

Breakfast, of course, was porridge, with toast 
cooked by the kids on toasting forks — they got pretty 
expert at it. On this diet we maintained robust health, 
though we did all come home fatter through lack of 
regular hard work. 

We turned south after the festival and on our way to 
Nimbin were halted at Kyogle Showground by the sight 
of a covered waggon and two heavy horses. We camped 
for the night, shared campfire and billy with these more 
authentic gypsies, who live permanently on the road, 
and had some good horsey gossip. 

Nimbin was beautiful and fascinating of course. The 
Neighbourhood Information Centre had a list of people 
in the area who were willing to let campers on their land, 
so, just out of town, we stopped once more. 

Here, thanks to Bruce and Joan, we got to know a 
bit of the area and its lifestyles, explored the town and 
put the soft, sweet Nimbin water on top of our ‘‘waters 
we have used” list (Brisbane is at the bottom). The 
frosts at Nimbin were like home (ACT) in their severity. 
Layers of newspaper went under our sheets and 
between our blankets and we put socks and sweatshirts 
on over our pyjamas. 
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Kate making toast. 


By now the kids regarded the truck as Home, 
indeed, I think Kate forgot she had lived anywhere else: 
Their beds were up permanently in the front of the 
horse float with all their things. They would return after 
a day or sometimes overnight away, shouting ‘‘There’s 
our truck, there’s our truck!’’ and settle back happily to 
their own pastimes. 

Interesting house frames were evident around 
Nimbin with imaginative use of pole frames, passive 
solar concepts and ‘the usual enjoyable jumble of 
stained glass, secondhand doors and windows and 
building materials. 

The New Age lifestyle seemed to come together 
most successfully at the markets. The Channon was 
outstanding in its variety of goods and produce and its 
spirit of enjoyment and togetherness. Such a 
heartening abundance of home-grown organic fruit and 
veg, homemade wholefoods, recycled goods and 
clothing and improvised entertainment for kids and 
adults! 

When we headed south, to pick up the extra 
blankets and sheepskins we had railed to Grafton, it 
was with regret at leaving the warmth and lushness of 
the Rainbow Region. We’d met old friends and made 
new ones — and eaten a lot of avocados. 

The last days of June were spent near Grafton with 
friends. The Speedy Stitcher arrived with the blankets 
so | could do a couple of repairs on the tarpaulin. Dave 
lent a hand for a few days with house building, Tom 
went to the local pre-school and we began to find an 
increasing pre-occupation with estate agent’s window 
displays. 

(To be continued) 


PERMACULTURE 

DESIGN COURSES 
Mapleton, Queensland, June 
12-26 at the Mapleton Conference 


Centre. Information from Kim 
Christie or Max Lindegger, MS 
956, Mapleton Falls Farm, Maple- 
ton, via Nambour, Qld 4560. 

The course will involve all 
aspects of permaculture design 
and principles in urban/rural /vil- 
lage situations in theory and 
practice. Possibility of visiting 
permaculture properties in the 
area during or after the course. 


Macquarie University, Sydney, 
NSW, July 20-August 3, run by Bill 
Mollison, limited to 40 people. 


For information, send SAE to 
Alice Wise, 208 Forest Road, 
Hurstville, NSW 2220. 


Braidwood 
Health Foods 

200 Wallace Street, Braidwood, 
NSW. 

A new health food shop in 
Braidwood. They sell bulk, un- 
processed food, honey, tahini, 
tamari, falafel, tabouli, fresh 
juices and sandwiches and 
salads to take away, also vege- 
tarian catering. 

“It is very clean and it smells 
wonderful!’’ — Greg Baker, Mon- 
garlowe, NSW. 


This is a course for people who 
have already had some ex- 
perience with design, finance, 
farming, gardening or general 
appropriate technology, to gaina 
certificate as a permaculture con- 
sultant. 


Oratia Valley, near Auckland, 
New Zealand, August 27-Sep- 
- tember 9. Lecturers Lea Harrison 
and Max Lindegger. Inquiries to 
Jonathan Toye, 27 Paice Avenue, 
Mt Eden, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Phone 60 3260 AH. 

Participants need no previous 
. experience for this first perma- 


Zealand, but are expected to 
have read Permaculture 1 and 11. 


acCess 


culture course to be held in New 


SMALL FARMS 
FIELD DAYS 

Mudgee Showground, NSW — 
July 20 and 21. 

Last year 13,500 people 
attended the Small Farms Field 
Days at Mudgee to see displays 
of equipment and hear talks by 
Department of Agriculture and 
other experts on many topics of 
small farm life. 

This year we’ll @e there as 
members of the Henry Double- 
day Research Association and 
Keith will be showing his slides 
of earth buildings in Africa and 
elsewhere. 

For further details, send SAE to 
Field Day Committee, PO Box 12, 
Mudgee, NSW 2850. Phone (063) 
72 2047. 


The most comprehensive supply of low cost, 12 volt electrical power 


Sunstream systems by mail that we’ve seen. Includes Stephen Pascoe’s car energy 
Natural Power pack (Earth Garden 39, p 10), solar energy pack | (145 watts per day, $725.00) 
Systems and pack II (200 w/day, $945.00), a wind energy pack and a combined solar- 


e 1984 Catalogue 
— free. From Sun- 
stream, 17 Giselle 
Street, Wyoming, 
NSW 2250. 


wind pack. These come complete with all necessary deep cycle batteries, 
power outlets, fuses and cables. 

You can also obtain a 300 watt inverter ($395.00), electric fence 
energiser ($99.50), battery charger set ($25.95), voltage regulators, 
batteries, plugs, sockets, fuses, solar panels, fluorescent lights, small 
electric motors, drill and soldering. iron and cable separately. A free power 
system design service is offered, to suit your requirements. 


Solar 
ae 


a 


energy Self Sufficiency Supplies 


Self Sufficiency Supplies is 
now located at Shop 3, Cnr Clyde 
and Forth Streets, Kempsey, 
NSW 2440. Phone (065) 62 7704. As 
mentioned in Energy Access 
(EG41) their 1984 Product Cata- 
logue is $2.00 posted. 
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PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 

Land lines is a free service, res- 
tricted to current Earth Garden sub- 
scribers who wish to buy, sell, 
lease, caretake or seek land. It is 
not a lonely hearts column. 

Subscribers must include their 
name, surname and full address as 
proof of sincerity..They are respon- 
sible for checking all deals 


thoroughly. Please keep listings to 
50 words, plus the address. 


Selling two shares in 1300 acre com- 
munity west of Maryborough, Queens- 
land. Each share includes 10 acres for 
private use. One has timber/mudbrick 
house, solar electricity, good fencing 
and sheds, large tropical garden, 
irrigation, permanent creek. Price 
$32,500. Other has cottage, two dams, 
garden, mudbricks and house foun- 
dation. Price $18,000. 

Ricky Corcilius, PO Brooweena, Qld 
4620. 


For sale: 13 acres red soil undulating 
tropical fruit block, midway between Lis- 
more (25 mins) and Mullumbimby, NSW. 
Beaches handy. Established fruit trees, 
including avocados, custard apples etc, 
1-2 acres bananas. Good water (creek), 
irrigation licence, 5000 gal concrete tank. 
Dwelling, large steel shed with concrete 
floor, water, electricity, prepared house 
site. Easterly aspect, school buses. 
Price $69,500. SAE please. 

G. Scheidler, PO Rosebank, NSW 2480. 


Our activities, which commenced 
about 1974, have been oriented towards 
self sufficiency, a strenuous and 
Satisfying occupation sustaining 
unending new interests and 
occupations. Now, having retired, in 
part, we would like to offer a genuinely 
interested young couple a home and an 
opportunity of acquiring practical 
experience in return for assistance in 
production of the good things of life, 
food, health and happiness. We cannot 
accept anyone who smokes or takes 
drugs. We shall be happy to give any 
further information that may be required. 

Eric and Alice Hughes, PO Box 411, 
Ulverstone, Tasmania 7315. 


For sale, 5kms from Stawell, 26 acres 
overlooking Grampians National Park 
and lakes. Three bedroom stone house 
with solar hot water, combustion stove, 
wool carpet, verandahs, outbuildings, 
two dams, 150 almond trees, established 
orchard, school bus. Potential for 
financially self-supporting project. Price 
$68,000. 

Neville Carkeek, RMB 2019, Stawell, 
Victoria 3380. Phone (053) 58 2859. 


We have a 40 acre property at 
Seelands, northern NSW, near Grafton. 
It has a frontage to the Clarence River 
and a small dwelling with power and 
water. At present we are stuck in the city 
paying the place off. We are in need of 
someone to rent the place who is 
conservation-minded, who would 
respect the natural surroundings and not 
use artificial chemicals and sprays on 
the land. We are asking $30.00 per week. 

G. George, Gundah Road, Mt Kuring- 
gai, NSW 2080. Phone (02) 457 9995 (ask 
for George). 


Wanted: easy communicating people 
or person to caretake farm and animals 
in exchange for cottage and use of land 
(500 acres). Good swimming holes in 
river, rainforest valleys, mountain views; 
at Upper Allyn River, Barrington Tops, 
north of Maitland, NSW. 

Contact Jenny and Peter Paine, C/- PO 
Church Point, NSW 2105. Phone (02) 
99 4959. 


For sale, near Lismore, northern NSW, 
374 acres, flat at front, slowly rising to 
large hill at end of Richmond Range, a 
little steep in spots, but lending itself to 
plenty of good home sites. Permanent 
water supply with good rainfall and 
numerous spring-fed waterholes. Plenty 
of good straight timber with many natural 
clearings throughout. Also sub-dividable 
into 40 hectare lots. Price $70,000. 

Please contact Chris Jeffery, 42 
Fairway Street, Frankston, Victoria 3199. 
Phone (03) 783 7875. 


Grafton, NSW. Shares for sale in 80 ha 
property. I’m male, 34, single, looking for 
1-5 adults, especially single people, for 
friendship and to share work, ownership 
and responsibility in the further develop- 
ment of the property. Share price 
depends on the number of shareholders. 
Property is valued at $80,000 including 
house and equipment. Permanent creek, 
good soils on flats, timbered ridges, 
vegie garden, orchard. Good prospects 
for self-sufficiency, plus cash cropping. 
Phone, sealed road, generator power, 
future solar power. Other possible 
sharing arrangements will be con- 
sidered. 

Please phone David Kanaley, (066) 
49 4102 or write PO Box 748, Grafton, 
NSW 2460. 
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For sale, north coast NSW, Tweed 
Valley, % share in 94 acres of which 80% 
is leased and 20% is common area for 
the four shareholders. Common area 
cleared with dam. Your 1⁄4 share includes 
99 year lease on approx 20 beautiful 
acres, with creek frontage and rain- 
forest, plus interesting, comfortable 
timber, stone and mudbrick home. 
Septic, electricity and phone. Tank water 
with pump to creek, vegie garden, fruit 
trees, chooks and ducks. Handy school 
bus. Price $55,000 ono. 

R. and B. Blunden, C/- PO Uki, NSW 
2484. Phone (066) 79 5266. 


Share in 160 acres, 10km from Nimbin. 
Each share gives about three acres for 
personal use, with 100 acres common. 
The property borders Nightcap National 
Park and 12km of creek with waterfalls 
and swimming holes. Pure gravity-fed 
water is piped to each site from 
untouched rainforest. There are good 
views, trees, soil, rainfall and dam sites. 
Shares are priced between $5,000- 
$10,000 and covered by a tight legal deed 
as tenants in common. 

Contact Brian and Sue Solomon, Blue 
Knob Road, via Nimbin, NSW 2480. 
Phone (066) 89 7330, or Terry Thomas (07) 
370 2550. 


For sale: almost 13 acres in a beautiful 
valley on the Sunshine Coast, 
Queensland, % hour to large coastal 
town and beaches. Approx 10 acres 
cleared with small dam and bulldozed 
house site with view down the valley. 
Neighbours say the soil will grow 
anything. Asking price $19,000 with 
possible vendor’s terms. 

Kevin Lang, C/- PO Eudlo, Qld .4554. 
Phone (071) 45 9839. 


One-fifteenth share in 300 acre 
community farm, set in beautiful valley in 
the foothills of the Great Dividing Range, 
25 miles from Warwick, Qld. Fertile soil, 
permanent creek. Opportunities for 
agriculture either alone or with other 
members. Cabin 45ft x 35ft facing north 
with view on own one hectare homesite. 
Newly overhauled 32 volt lighting plant 
with two washing machines, vacuum 
cleaner, iron, mixmaster and blender 
included. Wood stove, large kero fridge, 
new 3,000 gallon rainwater tank. Fenced 
vegie and herb garden, fruit trees. Tele- 
phone connected, power available. 
School bus passes door. Price $15,000. 

E. & S. Colladetti, Maryvale (North 
Branch), MS 394, Warwick, Qld 4370. 
Phone (076) 66 1129. 


My husband and | would like to join a 
Christian community, reasonably 
isolated and preferably somewhat north 
of Coffs Harbour. We are keen about 
growing our own food and trying to be as 
self-sufficient as possible, particularly 
on a permaculture basis. We'd like to be 
able to sell some organic produce or 
carpentry items. Our resources are 
limited. We are hoping for a share in a 
reasonable acreage of land with 
permanent water supply, for around 
$8,000. We’d like to be part of a company, 
etc, so that our investment has some 
sort of guarantee behind it. We are 
eagerly looking forward to hearing from 
you. We will answer every letter. 

God bless, Patricia and Allen Jensen, 
6/2 Collingwood Street, Coffs Harbour, 
NSW 2450. Phone (066) 52 6138. 


For sale: 1/15th company share in 500 
acres on the far south coast of NSW. 
Share includes owner-built home, part 
weatherboard, part mudbrick, two 
bedrooms, loft, cellar, large living 
room/kitchen, Rayburn stove with hot 
water system, telephone connected. 
Herb, flower and vegetable gardens, 
fruit trees and grapevines. Water 
supplied by dam and by gravity feed from 
adjoining creek. Company policy permits 
20 acres of land surrounding the house 
for the sole use of the shareholder. Price 
$20,000 or offer. 

Phone Frances Lang at (02) 810 0320, or 
write to 37 Llewellyn Street, Balmain, 
NSW 2041. 


For sale: 65 acres of timbered and rain 
forest slopes with magnificent views 
overlooking Mt Warning and Tweed 
Valley, 8 miles west of Murwillumbah, 1⁄4 
mile from Uki township and schools, 
hotel and sporting complex, % hour 
drive to Gold ‘Coast. Access to 
electricity, town water and creek 
boundary, miles of horse trails through 
adjoining State Forest, 400 yards 4WD 
access from main bitumen highway. 
Suitable for hamlet development. Price 
$65,000. 

Lionel Mitchell, Tarcoola Quarter 
Horse Stud, RSD Uki, NSW 2484. Phone 
(066) 79 5163. 


Mid north coast NSW — secluded 
valley surrounded three sides by 
thousands of acres State Forest. Mostly 
uncleared, including virgin rainforests 
and approximately one mile running 
stream with beautiful swimming holes. 
Abundant wildlife, native flora, river 
stone, excellent timber and exclusive 
access to waterfall. End of road position, 
35 miles inland. Price $105,000 for 594 
acres (or with six friends, approx 100 
acres for $17,500). Private sale. 

lan and Fiona Simpson, 2/1 Carinya 
Avenue, Brighton-le-Sands, NSW 2216. 
Phone (02) 59 2789. 


Shares at Byrrill Creek in the beautiful 
Tweed Valley (Murwillumbah 20 mins; 
Nimbin % hour). Panoramic views of Mt 
Warning and surrounds, creek 
frontages, quality grazing land and 
forested slopes. Land owned by a 
company of which each shareholder is a 
director. Shareholders have sole rights 
to their lot; all lots surveyed. Price 
$15,000 to $17,500, includes internal 
access roads and all legal expenses 
including Council approval. 

Mick Cahill, C/- PO Uki, NSW 2484. 
Phone (066) 79 7184. 


For sale: our house and land in Peter- 
borough, South Australia, comprising 
two blocks of land (sep titles), on 
outskirts of town in quiet area. Stone 
house in good condition 80 years old, six 
rooms altogether, open fireplaces and 
wood stove. House, garage, workshop, 
henhouse on one section. Other section 
has various fruit and nut trees, grapevine 
and another henhouse. All connected to 
mains water. A quiet town, with kinder- 
garten, primary and high schools and 
hospital. Selling for $21,000. 

Please contact Mike and Jan Hollo- 
way, PO Box 5, Peterborough, SA 5422. 


For sale: 42 hectares (38 ha fenced), 
60km north of Mudgee, NSW. Half 
cleared, half forest or regrowth. 
Secluded valley, permanent creek. Two 
dams, 5 HP pump, 700 gal tank, six 
paddocks with electric fences, 10 square 
barn, five square mudbrick insulated 
cottage, 4,000 gal concrete and 1,000 gal 
steel tanks. Slow combustion stove, 2 
kero fridges, windpower electrics (see 
EG39), established orchard. 

Contact Laurie O’Donnell, Durridgere 
Road, Turill, NSW 2850. Try phoning (063) 
76 1126 (after June 6). 


We have 40 acres of natural bushland 
adjoining Kinglake National Park north 
east of Melbourne. We are looking for 
two families to share the land. Our 
interests include yoga, growing food and 
herbs, building and children. Shares are 
$10,000 per adult or $20,000 per family. 

Contact Kevin and Sharyn Taylor, Wild 
Dog Creek Road, St Andrews, Victoria 
3761. 
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Quick sale required for 4 fenced 
blocks freehold land, 100 to 300 acres, 
6km to Drake, post office, school, 110km 
Lismore. Elevation 2,000ft. Lush, with 
mature timber, small clearings, stock 
dam, creek on each. Abundant native 
flora, fauna. $150/acre, negotiable. 

Write Bev and Dave Gray, Rocky River 
Road, Drake, NSW 2470. 


Shares available on a group title 
subdivision of 47 acres, comprising eight 
approx 1 acre blocks with separate titles. 
Balance of 39 acres to be used for 
orchards, small crops etc, as tenants in 
common. Land is cleared with tree-lined 
creeks and is situated at Lake Mac- 
donald Drive, Cooroy on the Sunshine 
Coast. Price $25,000 per share. We are a 
Christian family and would like people of 
similar beliefs. 

For further information please write to 
Lyn. and Rob Murray, PO Box 184, 
Cooroy, Qid 4563. 


For sale: one-sixth share of 1,000 
acres, 70 miles west of Lismore, NSW on 
the east side of the Great Divide. 
Property is ex State Forest, mainly 
eucalypts with 50 acres rainforest. The 
share for sale is 40 acres of undulating 
land bounded by crgek, internal road, 
mountain and fenced boundary. Has 
north east aspect, two dams, plenteous 
rainfall and trees. Will sell share for 
$7,000 ono. 

Martyn Cobbe, 14 James Street, 
Lismore, NSW 2480. Phone (066) 21 4526. 


For sale at Stroud, NSW, 48km north of 
Raymond Terrace, four bedroom modern 
brick veneer home on 1,200 sq metres 
with sewer, phone, town water, HWS, 
primary school next block (house is right 
in town), plus registered, council 
approved modern workshop with three 
phase power. Price $69,000. Adjoining 
one acre with own water and gardens. 
Price $22,000 (separate titles). Ideal 
transition to country living. 

Write to Suzanne and Benny Renna, 
C/- 70 Mitchell Street, South West 
Rocks, NSW 2441. 


For sale: Share in established com- 
munity farm near Warwick, Qld. Share 
includes mudbrick, stone and cypress 
pine cottage with living area, sleeping 
lofts, bathroom, verandahs, combustion 
stove, gas light and fridge, three new 
tanks (8,000 gal rainwater, creek water 
for irrigation), pump, permanent creek 
frontage, mountain views. Cottage is on 
one hectare of private land and share 
entitles owner to one-fifteenth share in 
remaining 250 acres of company land in 
secluded valley, 1⁄2 hours from Bris- 
bane. Includes share in company owned 
equipment, tractor, tools, portable 
generator. School bus passes door. 
Price $25,000. 

Please contact Gaye Samson, 94 
Pratten Street, Warwick, Qid 4370. Phone 
(076) 61 4200. 


Dear Friends, 

“Say cheese!” We are smiling 
because this is a special time in our 
lives. It’s 10 years since Melissa was 
born (Irene had just pasted up the 
cover of Earth Garden No 9), 15 
years since we’ve known each other 
and we’re just about to launch into a 
promotion tour for our HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK. 

Life is hectic, but Earth Garden 43 
will be out on time in August. 
Thanks for all your stories (and keep 
them coming). There will be plenty 
more next issue. 

Peace & love, 

Keith, Irene & Melissa. 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 378, Epping, NSW, Australia, 2121 
Prices include postage within Australia. 
Subscription: 1984:EG41-EG44 — $10.00 
1983: EG37-EG40 — $10.00 
Single issues: EG33-EG44 — $2.50 each 
EG26-EG32 — $2.25 each 
EG17-EG21 & EG24 — $1.80 each 
EG15 & EG16 — $2.00 each 
EG1-EG14 — $1.45 each 
Access 1-& 2 EG22-3 & EG25 — $2.50 each 
BOOKS 
The First EG Book — $10.95 
The Second EG Book — OUT OF PRINT 
The Third EG Book — $10.95 
The Essential Earth Garden — $15.95 
The Settler’s Guide — $15.95 200... ccc ccc ccc cece eee ccceaeseens $ 
Sale set, EG1-EG36 — $50.00 
The lot, EG1-EG44 — $70.00 
lilustrated EG Herbal — $9.00 
HARD TIMES HANDBOOK — $7.50 20... ccc eee cece eee nee eeeee EEEIEE E AA 
Total enclosed 


Foreign orders add 40 cents extra per copy for seamail postage. 
No need to cut this page — just send us the details in a letter. 


0 Please send my copy of the HARD TIMES HANDBOOK. 
| enclose payment of $7.50 to include post and packing. 
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EG1: Move out tood co-op earthworms Kibbutz 
& Moshav herbs access key Fred Robinson 
bean sprouts Montsalvat organic growing 
comfrey. 


EG2: Organic farm start a garden Neil Douglas the 
garden artist Kiewa farms keyline system drying 
and storing food hydroponics compost garbage 
nutrition. 


EG3: Herbs making compost fast fertilizer all 
about goats companion plants mudbricks with Neil & 
Abbie water wheel ... domes salads bread 
pottery spinning .. vegies. 


EG4: A pleasant treatise on the honey bee working 
bees sources back to the land in Tasmania the 
transition black sheep cycle tanning candles 
bread domes donkeys wall hanging. 


EGS5: The wind — windmills windpumps generators 
raku pottery Cinva ram keeping poultry 
Hamburghs moon planting vegan way fallout 

shelter just9 acres garden tools. 


EG6: Solar 1 — sun cults solar cooker sundials 
the lost world Clifton Pugh concrete house 
Shalom Cajun cookin animal care horses 
Spirit of Nimbin. 


EG7: Solar 2 — hot water solar ideas and sources 
good company Angora goats make a leather bag and 
belt survival skills mushrooms natural dyes 
mudbricks again flight from the city. 


EG8: Gas power — methane digester power from the 
pig pen by truck to Tassie just '% acre cumbungi 
hats Harmony Farm inkle loom tapers country 
cottages aframe school gardens sourdough. 


EG9: Alternatives to petrol — LP gas Mary's place 
building with stone rubble oats ducks 
macrobiotics horse and cats rug frame natural 
farming how to killa pig. 


£G10: Granite house bamboo flutes geese chip 
heater make beehives mudbricks yet again 
Jarrah shingles methane Bio-dynamics tandem 
seaweed index (EG 1-9). 


£G11: Water — hydraulic ram water wheels miller's 
tale okra seed primer heavy horses in Quebec 
tomatoes soft technology start with hens wine 
hard cheese. 


EG12: Keeping food drying salting bottling 


storing meditating tahu tobacco tropic 
delights plant propagation plans for a solar water 
heater (part 1) solar stills solar cooker Moora 
Moora. 


EG13: The bush — men with axes woodchips native 


garden tlora & fauna national parks wild places 

wildlife bushcraft solar hot water plans (part 2) 
straw & paper garden producer gas Jerusalem 
artichokes. 

EG14: Self-sufficiency — gardens for all Botobolar 
vineyard Abbie's goats Terania Creek millet 
Crusoe Thoreau at Walden Helen & Scott Nearing 
healthy soil we built in stone. 


£G15: A Lytel Herbal — growing and using herbs with text 
and illustrations from the classic 16th century herbals with 
modern commentary companion herbs herb sources 
& books index to EG15. 


€G16: A Lytel Herbal (Part Il) — comfrey lavender 
wormwood, yarrow people & the land poultry shed 


Moora Moora peafowl goat notes basic 
beekeeping building in pise (rammed earth) miracle 
pump 


EG17: All about fencing dry stone walls make nets 
your own soap Autonomous house pole shelter 
breeding black sheep owner-builders asparagus 
Aeolian harp Khaki Campbells D for duck. 


EG18: Fruit garden — oranges lemons. olives 
nuts tropical fruit fodder trees built a road 
homebirth wood-fired pottery kiln Cinva-ram cottage 

earthworms hulling sunflower seeds. 


EG19: Wood heat — pot bellies Jotul cooking 
making a quid build a storage cellar bushfires 
Sunrise Farm stonefruit macadamias budding 
binding your EG collection tree planting. 


Back copies 


EG20: Apples pears cordon & espalier avocado 
the Zolins pollen build a haybale pig house 
love your cow rose hips ... the mudbrick flats solar 

homes gourds preserve fence posts. 


EG21: Womancraft — all articles by women settling 
down earthly arts (interview with Abbie Heathcote) 
axewomanship glove puppets joy of spinning 
time to weave easy rugs.. lambing Sumatran house 

mudbrick weekends the group old roses . 
index (EG10-20). 


€G22-23: Australian Access 150 page sourcebook — 
Aborigines organic food growing permaculture 
Bill Mollison earth building wind solar water 
power solar cells water supply bucket pump 
with access to groups, books, tools and techniques . 
small scale technology. 


EG24: Place — 24 groups and new settlers share their 


place outside the cities including Mare Carter Ron 
Edwards Neil Douglas Gundaroo Store Rainbow 
Region Universal Brotherhood ... Mt Oak Moora 
Moora bush ashram desert oasis, cold winters 


personal stories from 20th century pioneers. 


EG25: Australian Access 2 — 130 page sourcebook — 
livestock acquaculture fencing . wombat gates 
killing tanning . food and nutrition Dorothy Hall 
a year's supply of food grain grinders mincers 
methane basics wind generator low energy solar 
homes greenhouse more tools & techniques. 


EG26: Colour spread on the earth-built kasbahs of 
Morocco owner-builders report on homes of stone, 
timber and mudbricks build a slab cottage tree felling 

two solar-electric homes Earth Garden survey 
survival vineyard acorns fruit without poisons 
compost dunny home-made gas quandong 
pumpkin recipes. 


EG27: Plants we eat — 100 tropical food plants for Australia 


(part 1) plant protein 16 legumes to grow & eat like 
winged bean pigeon pea lablab bean cowpea 
sword bean chickpea sugar pea mung bean 
soybean adzuki bean life-raft blacksmithing 


bluestone building mudbrick solar home wok 
cookery choko homebirth. 


EG28: Animal stories — by packhorse through the 
Victorian Alps horse & buggy Mary's black sheep 
the woolly Merino Timbertown bullocky tropical food 
plants for Australia (part 2) stringybark baskets 
tamarillo buying bees solar trike & fan make a 
poker persimmon seed patents. 


£G29: Mudbrick building primer — the monastery at 


Stroud six builders & their mudbrick experiences 
mud barbecue Bob's bonza brickmaker earth floors 
curved walls herbs on the roof (sod it!) low 


energy design the cutting axe food plants for tropical 
Australia (part 3) coconut mats mango mania. 


EG30: Organic growing guide the organic idea food 
without poisons making compost in heaps, pits, 
trenches, boxes, bins & barrels carpet the garden 


wot no digging? (mulch it instead!) organic methods for 
the semi-arid West compact growing boxes a 
traditional farmer preserving figs tasty tempeh 
the Bornhoffen story pasta glass bottle mosaics 
two trickle watering systems cool kitchens 
macrobiotic bakery. 

EG31: Energy alternatives at work — make your own 
hydraulic ram second-hand windpump yacht wind- 
generator mudbrick sequels freezing foog 


blanching choosing a freezer zucchini glut drying 
fruit all about sprouts fireless cookers (hot boxes and 
baskets) camp oven growing greens in the wet 
building a log house (part 1) index (EG 21-EG30). 


EG32: Trees — tribute to trees St Barbe Baker tree 
tales how a tree works the miracle of a leaf native 
trees from seed trees on the farm (interview with Tim 
Cox) forestry directory dieback renewing the land 

coppicing the woodchipper blade value of trees 

artist in the bush (interview with Neil Douglas) low 
cost country home building earth building books cob 
does the job building a log house (part 2) square foot 
gardening. 


EG33: Tenth anniversary issue uses of wood timber 
felling lifting poles post-and-beam design 
building a log house (part 3, concludes) parquet floors 

backyarders' livestock goats rabbits fowls . 
portable hen-house dandelions wild tea party 
bush regeneration planning figs dry pit loo 
blackberry-eating beetle weeding tools catchment 
philosophy ... seed supplies. 


EG34: A look at China (extra colour photos) — the 


commune system teaching the masses . trees of 
friendship ._. forestry tish farming recycling human 
wastes biogas ... transport travel notes Ron 


Edwards writes on earth building the Chinese way (and tea) 

making the farm pay places bread & jam what 
to do ir the Year of the Tree .. rainforest eco- 
gardening. 


EG35: Bees and trees — Tributes to Richard St Barbe 
Baker tree tales _ backyard bees hiving a swarm 
St Barbe’s bees a beginner's kit beekeeping 
books, equipment, clubs and information nectar-yielding 
eucalypts self build housing mudbrick workshop 
earth wall footings make your own solar collector a 
good workdog magpies wormiculture nuclear 
nightmare waste to compost dig for victory fodder 
trees. 


EG36: Settling in at Nimbin — glimpses of Nimbin 
settler's tales interview with a woman builder 
handbuilt homes a pawpaw plantation birth & beyond 

plug in the sun — simple, cheap, solar electric systems 
passive solar ‘rules of thumb’ biological building 


farm structures a potty garden choughs bush 
birds the inn at Ollantaytamboo, Peru more fodder 
trees regreening at Young make a lavender sachet 


the food page nucleat-tree Australia? More! 


EG37: Hard times — sidestepping the recession new 
paper from old e rags to rugs barter 
when the lights go out slush lamps sawdust stove 
tin can cooker the hungry 30s Depression dodges 
Happy Valley humpies hand grain mills 120 
money saving hints make soap whitewash 
polishes cleansers glue insect repeilents 
table of raw materials passive solar design root 
ponds solar cell update donkeys at work lots 
more! 


EG38: Access survey — where to buy alternative energy 
equipment electric grain grinders Hard Times tucker 
back to basic bread batch baking steam cooking 
sustaining soups no-meat meals solar dried 
bananas yoghurt summer cheese cheap meat 
meals home brewed beer coffee from tree to cup 
a Gujarati village .. Noel's Island Wild Country Park 
Depression days small farm equipment earth walls 
and bushfires mudbrick hermitage owner-builder 
problems the electromagnetic house (building biology) 
Self-Build success Hondas on the farm sweet 
cherries winter in the vineyard more! 


EG39: Alternative technology — low-voltage small-scale 
tun lights and TV from your car battery Peter Pedal's 
bicycle wheel wind generator farm energy system 
fire without matches change AC to DC bushfire 
defensive house earth building notes a reply on 
mudbricks the indoor climate (building biology) 
backyard food growing intensive plot a sense of 
humus try herbs rosehips avocado growing guide 
laying out a farm protecting trees the vineyard in 
spring dairy notes, 1898 tasty tomato recipes herb 
teas recycling containers bread happiness old- 
time household hints changing lifestyles access 
land lines your letters. 


EG40: Communities — ‘constructive alternatives” . . . 
Communiversity . . . village in the making . . . start a food 
co-op . . . making the co-op work . . . three ina caravan... 
Scott Nearing — a good life ... how we make cyder in 
Tasmania . . . trees for fire protection . . . tree planting at 
Undalya ... the self-built house ... extracts from The 
Muddies Manual . . . raw earth. . . earth floors . . . bushfire 
resistant housing . . . boiling the billy . . . hares . . . tetanus 
. . - laying out a farm (part 2). . . olive oil . . . cashew nuts 


EG41: Wandering — across the Sahara ... Uganda ... in 
Australia with pack donkeys & by horse float ... the lure of 
Timbuktu ... adventure travel access ... Sahara mat-tents 

Moora Moora 10 years on . .. build a Savonius rotor bike 
wheel wind generator (Peter Pedals) ... energy access .. . 
yeastless breads ... dampers ... build a shadehouse 
food co-op books ... recipes for real potatoes ... sheep 
stories . . . index to Earth Garden issues 31-40. 


